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{The letters here promised are yet to be written, but in one sense 
ay be regarded as actual letters, addressed to actual persons. The 
‘iter, like most ministers, has had many questions put to him of the 
nd here miamiated, and given many answers, orale or in eine 
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or be of service to any of the large class whom you repre- 
sent, I have no right to decline the attempt. I give no 
promise, however, as to the extent to which I may go, or 
the exact course I may pursue. You must leave it all to 
my convenience and preference, and you must not com- 
plain if I deal as plainly with you as you are apt to deal 
with others. ‘ 

You are in the habit of speaking, sometimes jocosely, 
sometimes severely, of the discord and bitterness among 
Christians, their many imperfections, and the wide distance 
between their profession and practice. There is too much 
truth in what you say : but how it proves, at the worst, the 
falsehood or absurdity of the Christian religion, does not 
appear; nor is it evident that you yourself, or doubters 
and reprovers in general, are any more consistent or more 
perfect than the majority of believers. 

But I will not begin with being an accuser. The honesty 
of your doubts and the singleness of your motives I see no 
reason for questioning. It is a narrow and pernicious 
judgment that assumes all belief in religion to be virtuous, 
and all unbelief sinful; and though it were true and palpa- 
ble, in the present instance, that the motives which actuate 
you are not pure and single, there might be the more rea- 
son for making an attempt to reveal you to yourself, both 
in your inconsistencies and your wants. 

The first thing to be done, in all such inquiries, is to 
agree upon the question itself, —to have a mutual under- 
standing as to the point of the discussion. To give you 
briefly my own view of it, I lay down the following propo- 
sition: “The Christian revelation is an historical fact, 
resting upon the same basis of evidence as other historical 


facts, and to be proved or disproved in the same manner.’ — 


The distinction of this assertion is to be seen in the word 
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fact. Christianity is not an opinion, a sentiment, a doc- 
trine or system of doctrines, a theory or creed ; but it is, 
or it is not, a fact, —the fact of a revelation, a new re- 
ligion, — to be substantiated in the same manner as the life 
of Cesar or the death of Socrates. If you object that the 
word “ revelation” is vague and should be defined, I an- 
swer, that, without any attempt at a precise or complete 
definition, I use the word “ revelation,” as I design to use all 
words, in the ordinary acceptation, — denoting a ‘ super- 
natural communication.” It is easy to ring changes on the 
meaning of ‘“ supernatural,” and to perplex yourself or 
another in regard to it. But I do not believe that any hon- 
est and humble inquirer ever felt any difficulty on this 
point, and J am not willing to spend time upon it. There 
is a strict and a loose sense in which men use the term 
‘‘yevelation.”” All truth, knowledge, science, may be said 
to be revealed. Reason isa revelation ; Nature is a revela- 
tion; and many there are who affirm that their own nature, 
their intuitions, instincts, are as much a revelation as any 
other, and no other is necessary, or indeed possible. This 
brings the question back to a matter of fact. I do not 
choose to dispute about instincts or intuitions. I know 
nothing of yours, you know nothing of mine. There is no 
common ground between us. And if a man begin with 
asserting that his own knowledge is sufficient, that his 
conscience teaches him more than any one else can, even 
God, it is better to leave him to his own conceit. If he 
live long, or if he die early, he may find that there are 
some realities, out of himself. 

The Christian revelation is a reality. Asa divine com- 


munication, as a message from God to man given super- 


naturally, it is an open fact, for which no intelligible ac- 
count can be given, without either admitting that which 
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appears upon its face, or branding the whole asa fabrica- 
tion. The Bible contains a revelation, distinct in kind and 
mode from any revelation of nature or reason, or it con- 
tains a mass of falsehoods. It is what it professes to be, 
or it is a stupendous cheat, for whose origin, motive, and 
continued success it is as difficult to account as for any 
vast effect without an adequate or even possible cause. 
Christianity proclaims itself to be a direct message from 
God. The messenger claims a miraculous origin, pos- 
sesses and imparts miraculous powers, and appeals to 
miraculous. works. 

Now, it is totally irrelevant to deay the possibility or 
credibility of miracles, to offer a theory of miracles which 
reduces them to natural incidents, or to say that they are 
not necessary or not conclusive. This is a false issue, and 
it is surprising that so many sensible men and women are 
carried away by it. You may remember a discussion a 
year or two ago, in the American Unitarian Association, 
when the Executive Committee presented their Annual 
Report, containing a “statement of belief.” Its adoption 
was objected to by some present, and the discussion ran 
off, I hardly know how, into a dispute upon “ the value of 
miracles.” The Report said nothing of the value of mira- 
cles; nor is that the question at issue between believers 
and unbelievers of any class. It is the fact of miracles 
that is in dispute, and between the fact and the value there . 
is a wide difference. You are welcome to estimate their 
value as you please. To different minds they have a 
very different value. Some Christians give them a much 
larger place than others. Some do not need them; and to 
many of us, probably to the great body of confirmed be- 
lievers, the miracles of the New Testament seldom occur, 
or are little dwelt upon, in comparison with the discourses 
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and character of Christ. So much the better. If the dis- 
courses and character of Christ so impress men that they 
need no other proof of his divine mission, and scarcely 
think of the miracles as such, it is one of the best evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity. If this be all that you 
claim, or all that you stumble at, you need give yourself 
no concern. But if you goa step further, or many steps 
further, and deny the miracles, throw them out of the record, 
pronounce them fabulous and false, you impeach the ve- 
racity of that same Christ whose character so impresses 
you, and overthrow your own pretence. You say, “ No, 
Lonly impeach, or rather I doubt, the truthfulness of the 
narratives, the soundness of their reasoning, or the fidelity 
of the transmitted record.”” Well, what proof have you, 
then, of any part of the record? Why do you believe the 
discourses which the same narrators give you, and on 
which you so insist as conclusive? How came those false 
witnesses, or, at the best, very credulous and weak-minded 
men, to conceive of such a being as Christ, and so deline- 
ate his character that you pronounce it divine? Do you 
see no inconsistency there? It is at best an appeal to 
your own consciousness, your own sense of right and. 
wrong, as the only tribunal whose decisions you accept or 
can trust. Nay, it is worse than this. You would impose 
those same decisions, those convictions and intuitions of 
your own, upon others and all. Your own mind, and in its 
present state, is to be the criterion of every mind. If you 
do not ‘need the evidence of miracles, no one does. If you 
prefer other satisfaction, so must every one else, and at 
the same time distrust this; yea, deny the reality of this. 
For to that again. does it come, or the argument amounts 


“to nothing. If you question the reality of miracles, if you 


reject them as matters of fact, and would tear them out of 
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the record, say so, and then we understand each other. 
On the other hand, if you admit their truth, you may hold 
your own theory in regard to them, and attach to them 
such relative value as you think belongs to them among 
the evidences of Christianity, without impairing, in my 
judgment, your title to the name of believer. There is all 
the difference in the world between the explanation of a 
miracle and its rejection, or between the place assigned to. 
it in the scale of evidence and the question of its truth or 
falsehood. ; And it is a very childish thing to attempt to 
decide this question by a reference to mere» feeling. 

Still you say, and many insist, that no outward evidence 
can prove that to be true which is not felt to be true, and 
that which is felt to be true needs no other proof. Both 
parts of this common assertion are questionable in point of 
fact, and feeble as argument. It is more than question- 
able, it is certainly false, that no outward evidence can 
avail without inward conviction, or against it. Of course 
we cannot believe that which we know to be untrue. Bat 
half our knowledge rests upon evidence which has nothing 
to do with feeling, and no relation to consciousness. Judg- 
ing by my own consciousness, or my sense of right and of 
fitness, | should doubt the reality of many events which I 
knew to-have occurred, and many characters which I knew 
to have existed. I read of wonderful men and wonderful 
deeds in time past,—am I to judge them genuine or spu- 
rious, according to my own notions of propriety and proba- 


bility? Then would many a fact become fiction, and 
fiction fact. 


There are facts which are not only independent of con- 
sciousness, but directly opposed to it, — opposed to the tes- 
timony even of the senses. Such are some of the facts of 
science. We see the sun rise and set; we know it does 


we 
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neither. We feel that the earth is still, yet know it is al- 
“oways revolving. What is the nature of this knowledge, 
and the ground of a conviction, so in defiance of universal 
observation? It is of the nature of faith, and it stands 
upon the testimony of competent men. Without any ques- 
tioning, with no demonstration, and no capacity in many 
cases of following the demonstration, men believe that 
which they do not understand, and act through life upon 
the truth of what seems to them incredible! And what 
becomes of your favorite criteria, — intuition and sensa- 
tion ? / 
Come: back to the question of fact. This is the proper 
question, the only fair question, and a fair inquirer will 
- not attempt to evade it. It is all that I propose to establish 
in the present letter. Yet it is not merely preliminary, but 
a part of the discussion, and essential to the whole. For 


. 


unless we know what we are talking about, it is useless to 
talk ; and when we do know, a great part of the work is 
done ; — especially in this case, where the first question of 
~all, and one that affects all, is this, By what kind of evi- 
dence is Christianity proved and accepted, and by what 
kind of evidence is it disproved and rejected ? Or take it 
thus, and bring it home to your own case, How will you 
know when you have proved Christianity to be true or 
false? Have you asked yourself this question, my inquir- 
ing friend? Have you looked closely at the nature of the 
inquiry? There are many who do not, I know; many 
unbelievers, and nearly as many believers, it may be. It 
js true, doubtless, as you say, that multitudes accept Chris- 
-tianity without knowing why. Through inheritance, edu- 
- cation, custom, policy, indolence, dread of heresy and the 
-odium of dissent, they find themselves believers, many of 
- them real, many only nominal. But even with the latter, 
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if the religion be true and a blessing to society, they share 
the blessing, though they may deserve no credit for their 
belief, and would be stronger and better men if it stood on 
the true basis, on intelligent and firm conviction. But does 
this proye anything against the religion, or anything in 
favor of doubters and rejecters? Are you sure that. they 
are any more consistént or intelligent in their unbelief ? 
If the question were made to turn upon intelligence, or 
upon moral character, Christianity probably would. have 
nothing to fear. But this would not be a fair test, nor 
would it be possible to make a just comparison. I assume — 
nothing as to character in favor of one class or against the 
other. Christians have done harm enough, by imputing to 
unbelief in the abstract, and: to all unbelievers, depravity 
of motive or life. Let us shun these allegations, leave all 
comparisons, whether of morals or mind, and come to the 
single, fair question. And let me make it clear, though 
with repetition. 

Christianity is a fact. Asa revelation strictly, as a spe- 
cial communication from God to man through Jesus Christ, 
with both natural and supernatural confirmation, it is an 
historical fact, to be investigated, sifted, proved, or dis- 
proved, like other alleged facts, institutions, or revelations, 
dating their origin at a remote but defined period. And 
this we further aver: the life and death of Christ, the faith 
and fate of his early followers, the fall of the Jewish state 
and the establishment of the Christian, by the force of 
means not common or merely human, are facts as capable 
of demonstration as the acts of Nero, the great persecutor, 
or the arguments of Celsus, the first noted objector. And 
starting from this point, I will simply ask, at present, how 
we know anything about the persecutions of Nero or the 
arguments of Celsus? Note it, as a curious circumstance, 
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lying at the threshold of such an inquiry, and offering in- 
struction as to its merits, that men take for granted, with- 
out proof or question, all that is told of Nero and Celsus, 
particularly the objections of the latter, who wrote in the 
second century, and those of Porphyry in the third, and 
Julian in the fourth, — they take these for granted, and turn 
them against Christianity, while they deny or doubt the 
yery characters, writings, faith, and life of those contem- 
poraneous with these assailants, composing the very per- 
sons and facts which they assailed, and coming down to us 
through the same testimony. In truth, the writings of the 
assailants themselves, their quotations from the Gospels, 
and various admissions, contain no small or unimportant 
part of the facts to be proved. To proceed strictly in or- 
der, therefore, if one means to demolish the whole structure 
of Christianity as it stands in the Gospels, he should begin 
with demolishing Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian ; and hay- 
ing conclusively proved that no such men ever existed, or 
that they said nothing about the Christian heresy, and evi- 
dently knew not its existence at that early day, he may 
then be ready to strike at the foundation, namely, the pre- 
tended fact, that the Gospels were then in existence, and 
were the same as those we now hold. Pr 

Please bear in mind that this is the question before us 
now ; and believe me yours, in good faith. 


H. 


“Ir is putting catechisms and confessions out of their 
place to look on them as magazines of truth. There ’s 


some of your stout orthodox folks just over ready to stretch 


the Bible to square with their catechism ; all very well, all 
very needful as a landmark; but what I say is, do not let 
that wretched, mutilated thing be thrown between me and 
the Bible? — Dr. Chalmers. 
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AN ORDINATION CHARGE. 


[At the ordination of Mr. Charles Henry Wheeler as pastor of the 
Unitarian {Church and Society in Danvers, on the 4th of October 
last, the charge was given by his father, Rev. Amos D. Wheeler, of 
Brunswick, Me. Something more than the parental relation gave 
peculiar interest to this performance. We have asked and received 
permission to insert it in our Journal.] 


Wuen the Apostle Paul, after a long experience in the 
duties and responsibilities of the Christian ministry, had 
introduced the youthful Timothy into the field of ministe- 
rial labor, and constituted him the pastor of the church at 
Ephesus, he addressed him as his ‘ own son in the faith,” 
and gave him a written Charge, which is preserved to us 
in the two Epistles bearing his name. The example of 
Paul has been followed in the Congregational churches 
upon all similar occasions; and there is a very obvious 
propriety, as well as utility, in adhering to the time-hal- 
lowed usage. In accordance with your expressed desire, 
and with the concurrence of this Ecclesiastical Council, 1 
am present, at this time, to perform such a part; and if I 
cannot speak to you with the authority of Paul, I may cer- 
tainly claim the right to advise you, in virtue of a relation- 
ship which is even more intimate than that of an own son 
in the faith. 

The present occasion is one of no ordinary interest both 
to you and to me. To you, it is the commencement of 
new cares, duties, trials, and responsibilities: to me, the 
fulfilment, in part, of my long cherished hopes, with refer- 
ence to your aims and pursuits in life. I know your views, 
feelings, and principles too well to permit even a momen- 
tary doubt, that, in entering upon this new sphere of duty, 
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you will commence with a conscientious purpose, and with 
a faithful endeavor to do what you can for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth, and for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of those among whom, in the providence 
of God, you are called to labor and to live. Ata time so 
solemn,— at an hour when all trivial thoughts must be 
banished from your mind,— at the commencement of a 
relation upon which consequences so momentous may de- 
pend, —the studied ornaments of diction would be out of 
place ; and I shall be compelled to use great “ plainness 
of speech.” Another will admonish the people of the 
duties which they owe to you; my part will have been per- 
formed, when I shall have reminded you of the duties 
which you owe to the cause of Christ and to them. 

“You will, of course, understand, —and all present will | 
understand, — that there is no one upon this Council who 
claims any right of dictation, or of unauthorized interfer- 
ence, in relation either to your duties or to the affairs of 
this religious society. It belongs to you and to them to 
determine all questions of relative duty or interest among 
yourselves. We claim to be Congregationalists, in the 
strict and proper sense of the term, and we adhere to the 
fundamental principle of Congregationalism, that every 
church has a right to manage its own affairs in its own 


way, and that no authority can properly be exercised upon 


it, which does not originate within it. We do not admit 
that the Apostles, in any such respect, haye ever had any 
successors in the Church. We are present to aid and en- 
courage ; not to control. We desire to be helpers of your 
joy ; and hot to “have dominion over your faith.” In 
everything of this nature, you will be answerable, not to 
us, but to conscience and to God. But I would not have 
you regard these services as unmeaning ceremonies. They 
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have a deep significance, and they ought to exert a salu- 
tary influence, and one that will continue to be felt long 
after this occasion has passed away. ss 
You have now, my son, —my son also in the faith, — 
been solemnly consecrated and set apart to the work of 
the Gospel ministry. You have become an overseer in 
Christ’s vineyard, an under-shepherd to receive the care 
of Christ’s flock. And it devolves upon me to say to you, 
in the words of Paul to Archippus: Take heed to the 
_ ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil tt. : 

First of all, remember that you are to stand in a Christian 
pulpit, that you have received a Christian ordination, and 
that you have been invited among this people, in order that 
you may fulfil the duties of a Christian minister. If you 
have come with any other motive, or aim, or expectation, 
your position is a false one, and no time should be lost in 
setting the matter right. I need not attempt to define to 
you what constitutes a Christian, or a Christian minister, 
for there is a common understanding in regard to this sub- 
ject, which sufficiently defines it for the purpose which I 
have in view. When the disciple, in his own estimation, — 
‘becomes greater than his master,—when he deems him- 
self qualified, by reason of his intellectual or moral endow- 
ments, to sit in judgment upon his doctrine or character, 
and to show in what respect they might have been im- 
proved, — when he is disposed to regard as mythical ev- 
erything that is recorded of Christ, save only such things 
as may agree with his present experience, and those moral 
sayings which Plato or Socrates might have uttered as well, 
— then it is time for him to pause and consider whether he 
can honestly retain a position, the relations and duties of 
which are so differently estimated in the public mind. He 
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may be a Christian in character, and he may be able to do 
good in his way;— God will be the judge of that; but 
if he feels constrained to preach “ another gospel” from 
that which Christ and his Apostles preached, and conse- 
quently that which, in reality, is no gospel at all, he should 
be willing to forego the use of a name,which no longer 
expresses his true convictions, and which he has therefore 
no right to retain. Iam not seeking to withdraw you from 
your allegiance to the truth; for it was the truth to which 
Jesus himself bore witness, and the truth is important above 
all things else. What I mean to say is, that if, in the fluc- 
tuations of human opinions, and in the different phases of 
religious belief which all are liable to experience, you 
should ever come to the conclusion that the words of Christ 
possess no higher authority than your own, then your proper 
place will be out of the Church, and not in it. Ido not, 
however, anticipate any such result; for 1 have reason to 
‘hope better things of you, and things which accompany 
salvation, though I thus speak.” While, therefore, you 
continue to hold the office of a Christian teacher, | admon- 
ish you to reverence his authority, and give heed to his 
. words. Receive his doctrines unquestioned, and substitute 
no other in their stead. Convince yourself, in the first 
place, with respect to what Christ really taught, and then 
let the fact that Christ has said it be to you the end of all 
controversy, the solution of all doubts. Drink deep into 
his spirit, remembering always what is written: ‘* He that 
hath not the spirit of Christ is none of his.” Exhibit in all 
your intercourse with others, and in all the daily walks of 
life, the gentleness and forbearance of him who never ‘ broke 
the bruised reed,” nor ‘‘ quenched the smoking flax.” Let 
the same tender compassion be shown to the erring and 
guilty. Let the same ready forgiveness be extended to 
VOL. Il. NO. Il. 12 
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the penitent... Let the same kind words of comfort. and 
encouragement be whispered in the ear of the tried and 
tempted. Let the same voice of friendship and sympathy 
be heard by the suffering-and sorrowing. Preach Christ to 
your people. Go to them, —not as a mere lecturer upon 
morals ; not as a mere polemic upon subjects of theological 
controversy and sectarian strife; but as the bearer of a 
heavenly message, addressed personally to them, and one 
which they cannot reject but at their peril. Preach ‘Christ 
from the pulpit; preach him in the domestic circle ; preach 
him by the way-side ; preach him always and everywhere, 
by word and by deed, whenever you can find a willing lis- 
tener, wherever you can quicken the germ of a religious 
life. Point always to Jesus as the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world, — as the Saviour of men, as the 
conqueror of death. 

You will endeavor, of course, to maintain the true inde- 
pendence. of the pulpit. You will not allow your judgment 
to be warped, nor your action to be impeded, by any im- 
proper interference with your own sphere of duty. You 
will not be restrained from giving utterance to what you 
may deem important truth, from any unworthy motives of 
fear or favor.. You will not keep back from your hearers 
anything which would be profitable to them, from any con- 
siderations of personal detriment or advantage. But, at the 
same time, you will be careful not to sacrifice the substance 
for the shadow, the reality for the mere name. You will 
not deem it necessary to say and do things which you 
would. otherwise regard as inexpedient, from the mere de- 
sire of being thought independent, thus reducing yourself 
to bondage on the pretence of being free. You will re- 
member, moreover, that others have rights as well as you, 
and that you are bound to respect those rights ; that others 
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have consciences as well as you, and aré under the same 
obligations to obey them. Absolute independence nowhere 
exists, and the liberty of the pulpit must of course have its 
limits. A Christian congregation would certainly be justi- 
fied in refusing to sit patiently under the ministrations of 
one who should avail himself of the adyantages of his po- 
sition to inculcate immoralities, or the principles of undis- 
sembled atheism. The only difficulty is in deciding just 
where the limits should be fixed. ‘There are many causes 
operating at the present time to render the duties of the 
Christian minister embarrassing, and to interpose obstacles 
in the way of his success. And perhaps there never was 
a period when he needed more the wisdom of the serpent 
and the harmlessness of the dove. I am aware that mere 
considerations of prudence have but little weight with 
many, and that questions of mere expediency are deemed 
improper to be entertained. I know that it is a maxim 
with some, that whoever has a word of truth is bound, 
under all circumstances, to utter it, whether men are pre- 
pared for it or not. But I know, too, that Jesus always 
imparted the truth to his followers as they were able to 
bear it; and that his chosen Apostles, imitating his exam- 
ple, were accustomed to feed with “ milk”? those who were 
unable as yet to endure “strong meat.”” Let it never be 
forgotten, that there is not only a best thing to be said and 
done, but also a best time and manner for saying and doing 
it; that there is a time to be silent, as well as to speak ; 
and that he who is unable to discern the difference is hardly 
to be trusted in ‘rightly dividing the word of God.” He 
will involve himself in perpetual difficulties, without accom- 
plishing any great amount of good. 

~ Undoubtedly there is much evil in the world that can 
and ought to be removed. ‘There is much that is faulty in 
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human institutiorls. There is much that is wrong in the 
administration of human governments. There are preva- 
lent social vices, and habits of personal immorality, world- 
liness, and sin. And there is that in the common instincts 
and propensities of mankind, which, in its natural operation 
and tendency, leads to them all. The minister of the 
Gospel ought, therefore, by the very nature of his office, 
to be the foremost among reformers. The character and 
condition of the world are to be changed; and this work, 
if accomplished at all, must be accomplished through hu- 
man instrumentalities. Christ came in order-to “* make all 
things new,” and the preachers of his Gospel are bound to 
labor for this result. But‘*no man is crowned unless he 
strive lawfully.” No improper means should be resorted 
to, even for the purpose of doing good. Carnal weapons 
are never to. be employed in a spiritual warfare. The 
minister of Christ should be a true and earnest reformer ; 
but he ought never to become a bold and reckless inno- 
vator. All motion is not progress. All changes are not 
improvements. The true spirit of reform, as exemplified 
in the Gospel,{is always united with a wise and moderate 
conservatism ; and true conservatism will always give 
place to prudent and safe reforms. ‘ Prove all things : 
hold fast that which is good,” — is the most correct rule in 
principle and the best in practice. Let it not be forgotten. 

The proper sphere of a minister’s duties is within the 
limits of his own parish. I do not say that he is never to pass 
beyond them, — that he is never to perform labors for the 
benefit of others than those who attend upon his ministry. 
He is the servant of Christ, and is to go where Christ di- 
rects, and to do what Christ commands. In a certain 
sense, he is a debtor to all men, and should do good to all 
as he may have opportunity. He has a right to such oc- 
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casional relief as may be afforded by ministerial exchanges. 


‘He has a right to such seasons of relaxation and rest as his 


health may require, and as will tend to render him better 
fitted for the ordinary routine of parochial cares. But he 
has no right to seek labor and profit abroad, to the neglect 
of.duties at home. Remember that you have entered into 
a moral and legal contract with this religious society, and 
that you are under obligations to fulfil it. Next to God 
and to Christ, your best powers and your highest intellect- 
ual efforts should be consecrated to those who employ you. 
And doubtless it is better thus. There is a benefit in a 
division of labor, when every one performs his allotted 
task. The husbandman who sends laborers into his field 
would derive but little profit from their industry if they 
were to work without order, or to leave their tasks to be 
performed by others, while seeking employment some- 
where else. The keeper of vineyards would be but little 
benefited in cultivating those which belong to others, if he 
neglected his own. > ' 
You will meet with difficulties, and your success in over- 


coming them may not equal your hopes. But do not allow 


yourself to become discouraged. Do not be impatient to 
witness immediate results. Persevere, and in due season 
you will reap, “ if you faint not.” When the seed is cast 
into the earth, we do not expect at once to gather in the 
harvest ; for we know that it requires time for the blade to 
appear, and the ear to fill, and the fruit to ripen. We 


_know that days and weeks must pass, that moons must wax 


and wane, and that much care and labor will be required 
before the field is ready for the reaper. ‘‘ Four months, 
and then cometh the harvest,” is the law in the natural 
world. Learn from it what you are to expect in the moral 
and spiritual. 
12* 


134. e AN ORDINATION CHARGE. 


Jesus taught and toiled and performed his miracles of 
mercy, yet made but very few converts during the whole 
period of his ministry. And of those who enrolled them- 
selves at first in the number of his disciples, from motives 
of worldly policy, a very large proportion, as soon as they 
learned that their desires were not to be gratified, “* went 
back and walked no more with him.” And with a feeling 
of sadness, though not of discouragement, — for he still 
trusted in God, — he addressed that pointed and expressive 
inquiry to the Twelve, “* Will ye also go away?” Learn 
patience from his example. 

These services will soon be ended, and your cares and 
responsibilities, with reference to this people, will have 
commenced. 

Go, then, my son; enter upon your field of toil, and 
perform your allotted labors. Go, and carry with you 
the best wishes of all who have taken an interest in your 
ordination ; and a father’s prayers and blessing. Go, and 
“be thou faithful unto death”; and Christ shall ‘* give 
thee a crown of life.” Sow the good seed with unsparing 
hand, and wake and watch, lest the enemy sow his tares. 
And though some should fall by the way-side, where the 
fowls of heaven may pluck it up, and some on stony 
places, where it will perish for lack of earth, and some 
among thorns, which will spring up and choke it, yet all 
will not be lost; for some also shall fall upon good ground, 
and bring forth fruit, thirty or sixty or an hundred fold. 

Give yourself wholly to your work, and leave the event 
with God. The ignorant are to be enlightened ; the care- 
less and indifferent to be aroused; the dead in sins to be 
made alive again; the lost to be sought and found. The 
Gospel which you preach may prove, indeed, to some “a 
savor of life unto life,” and to others “a savor of death 
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unto death”; but let the result be what it may, no stain of 
guilt will be found upon you. 

Go visit the flock now waiting for their shepherd. Feed 
the sheep and feed the lambs. Lead them into green pas- 
tures. Lead them beside the still waters. See that none 
of them wander astray. See that none of them are left to 
perish without the fold. ‘* Preach the word ; be instant in 
season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long-suffering and doctrine.” Toil on, “tin the labor of 
love and in the patience of hope,” looking unto Jesus, and 
walking in his steps. ‘Then, when he, the chief Shepherd, 
shall appear, you shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away-; when the Lord shall make up his jewels, he 
will say to you, and to those who have been guided by you 
in the narrow way of life, Come, for ye are mine. 


THE MONTREAL CONVENTION, ° 


Tue proceedings of the Convention of Unitarians held in 
October last in Montreal were fully reported in the news- 
papers of the day, and need not be reprinted here. It was 
an occasion of much interest to the large delegation that 
assembled in the church of our faith in that city ; and we, 
hope it will not be without its influence upon the society 
which invited and generously entertained the Convention, 
which has at least, we think, had proof of the freedom of 
thought, and earnestness of speech, and unity of Christian 
spirit, and sincerity of fraternal fellowship, enjoyed“by their 
brethren in the States. 

As we propose to give only such a notice of the Conven- 
tion as may be of some use as a permanent record, we 
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shall simply state its organization, and indicate the general 
course of its proceedings. Rey. Samuel K. Lothrop, D. D., 
of Boston, was chosen President, who was sustained by 
three Vice-Presidents, — Benjamin Workman, M.D., of 
Montreal, Hon. Albert Fearing, of Boston, and Rey. Joseph 
Allen, D. D., of Northborough. The Secretaries were Rev. 
Joshua Young, of Burlington, Vt., and Rev. Ephraim Nute, 
Jr., of Chicopee, Mass. 

Following the example of last year, the Committee of 
Arrangements had invited three persons to read essays on 
the subjects proposed for discussion ; and accordingly Rey. 
John H. Morison read an essay on the ‘ Limitations of 

Christian Liberty’?; Rev. John Cordner read an essay on 
‘* The Necessity of a more complete Co-operation of the 
Laity with the Clergy in Church Action and. General 
Christian Effort”; and Rev. Joseph H. Allen read an 
essay on “* The Church as a Social Power.” 

These essays will be found below. Before ang to 
them we may add, that, besides the discussions to which 
they led; discourses were preached by Rey. Dr. Lothrop 
and Rev. James F. Clarke ; the holy ordinance of: the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, Rev. James W. Thompson, 
D.D., and Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., officiating ; and 
prayer-meetings were held in the morning, which were 

_very fully attended, and were among the most satisfactory 
exercises of the week. On Wednesday evening there was 
a delightful gathering in St. Lawrence Hall, where the 
members of Mr. Cordner’s society gave a public reception 
to their guests, Hon. John Young, M. P.P., in the chair. 
The o¢casion was marked by a refined and graceful hos- 
pitality, and by the interchange of cordial Christian greet- 
ings. Resolutions, commemorative of friends who, during 
the past year, have left the scenes of earth, were passed at 
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one of the sessions of the Convention; as were also other 
resolutions, expressive of thanks that Canada had so often 
afforded a safe retreat to those who were seeking a liberty 
dearer than life. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
By Rev. J. H. Morison. 


I have been requested to prepare an essay on the Limita- 
tions of Christian Liberty. 

If a revelation from God has been given to us, we are 
bound by its authority. What it declares to be truth, we 
must accept as such. What it commands to be done, we 
must do. We have no right to question its authority or to 
resist its claims. 

Ifa revelation from God has been given to man, except 
by a perpetual miracle there is only one way of transmit- 
ting it from age to age; namely, committing it to writing, 
and in written documents handing it down substantially un- 
changed from generation to generation. No one, we be- 
lieve, not even the Roman Catholic Church, pretends to the 
existence of a perpetual miracle of this kind. If, therefore, 
a divine revelation has come down to us from any remote 
period, it must be through written documents, which docu- 
ments are likely to be the only authentic records of the 
revelation. . 

Now, we receive Christianity as a revelation from God, 
and we recognize in those who place themselves under it 
no right to call its authority in question. 

But further than this, we know nothing of Christianity as 

a revelation from God, except through certain written doc- 
uments transmitted to us from the times of the Apostles, 
and professing to give an account of the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ. These writings we accept as faithful rec- 
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ords, and the only authentic and original records, of what 
Jesus actually taught and did. No one pretends that there 
are now in existence any other historical accounts of Jesus 
which are entitled to any consideration whatever. _ If, there- 
fore, we give up these records as unworthy of credit, we 
give up the revelation itself, since it is only through the 
writings that we have any knowledge of the revelation. 
To be sure, the records are not the revelation, and are not 
to be confounded with it. Neither is the cask. imported 
from a distant continent to be confounded with the wine 
which it contains; but if on that account those having it in 
charge should think it of so little consequence as to have 
its hoops loosened and its seams opened, they in the sim- 
plicity of their hearts may exclaim, “It is only the cask 
that we are throwing away, not the wine; we would not 
waste a drop of that.” But all their professions would 
hardly convince us of their discretion. The writings of 
the New Testament are not of themselves the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ ; but they contain that revelation, 
and we cannot seriously impair their trustworthiness with- 
out also impairing iés authority. It is only through them 
that we can know of it as a revelation from God. If, there- 
fore, we reject them as unworthy of credit, we at the same 
time reject it as a divine revelation. 

When, therefore, we receive Christianity as a revelation 
from God, we must at the same time admit the authority 
of the New Testament writings as faithful records ; for it 
is only through those records that we can know either what 
Christianity would teach, or whether it is a revelation from 
God. We receive, then, these writings as truthful records. 
What they plainly declare that Jesus said and did, that we 
receive as said and done by him. Without stopping here 
to discuss those minute points of criticism which enter into 
the treatment of all historical testimony, but which cannot 
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essentially modify our conclusions in this matter, we may 
say,in general terms, that we accept the accounts given 
in the New Testament of what Jesus said and did. We 
accept those accounts on the authority of honest and com- 
petent witnesses. We read them as such. We apply to 
them the tests which we apply to other original and au- 
thentic historical writings. We apply to them the same 
rules of interpretation. We expect to find in them the 
same apparent discrepancies in unimportant matters, the 
same substantial truth in all weighty and important facts. - 
But, without dwelling on these particulars, we may here 
say, that, in receiving the religion of Jesus as a revelation 
from God, we receive it as we find it in the New Testa- 
ment writings. We bow before the authority of Christ and 
his religion, as we find them in the writings of the New 
Testament. Here, then, in this direction, are the limits of 
- our Christian liberty. What Christ in the Gospels has 
‘taught for truth or enjoined as duty, that we, as Christians, 
hold ourselves bound to accept and obey. Our Christian 
liberty, while it allows us-to walk with perfect freedom 
through the wide domain of Christian truth and Christian 
duty;'and through the whole realm of thought and life that 
does not interfere with them, here establishes its bounds, 
and forbids us to go one step beyond. We know nothing 
of Christianity as a revelation from God, except what we 
learn from the Gospels. The Christianity that we have in 
them is the only Christianity, as a divine revelation, that 
‘we can have. As far as that goes, so far our Christian 
liberty extends; by one step beyond, we go beyond the lim- 
its of Christianity itself, and of course beyond the limits of 
Christian liberty. . 
- We receive Christianity asa divine revelation, and the 
Gospels as truthful records of that revelation. But who . 
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shall determine for us precisely what that revelation is, — 
precisely what it teaches respecting the nature of God 
and Christ, of man, his duties and his destiny ? 

There are three ways in which written documents like 
those which make up the New Testament may be taught 
and enforced. There may be a distinct order of men 
raised up from age to age with a miraculous power to ex- 
plain and enforce the doctrines and precepts of Christ, and 
to make such additional regulations as the altered circum- 
stances of the world from time to time may require. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy claim to be such.an order, and 
the Mormon priests, I believe, make-a similar claim. The 
Roman Church claims to be the sole depositary, interpreter, 
and administrator of the religion of Jesus. We reject these 
claims, because we find neither in the sacred writings 
which the Romish Church has preserved, nor in other his- 
torical documents, or the writings of the ‘early Christians, 
any grounds for the assumption and exercise of such an 
authority. . 

Secondly, there might be a divinely instituted order of 
men, without any special miraculous inspiration, set apart 
from time to time, like the judges of a court, as the only 
authorized expositors of Christian faith and practice. The 
English and perhaps the Presbyterian Church, each of 
them, claims to have such a divinely instituted order of men. 
We reject these claims on precisely the same grounds as 
those on which we reject the more imposing assumptions 
of the Catholics. Neither in the Scriptures nor in the 
writings of the early Christians, nor on any just principles 
of reasoning, do we find good grounds for allowing to them 
such an authority as they would assume. 

In the third place, there are those who allow that Christ 
addresses himself to the individual soul ; that the Scriptures 
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are the only external and sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice ; and that every man, in the best exercise of the facul- 
ties which his Maker has given him, and responsible to 
God alone for his fidelity, isto search the Scriptures for 
himself, and learn for himself what Christ has revealed. 
This, the ground nominally assumed by the early Protes- 
tants, is the ground on which we profess to stand. We do 
not claim the liberty to overthrow, to set aside, or to ignore 
the least of the commandments of Christ, or to teach others 
to do so; but we do claim the liberty to read, to study, and 
to apply to our own hearts and lives, the great precepts of 
his religion, to learn for ourselves what he has taught as 
the great and essential doctrines of his religion, responsible 
in our researches and our conclusions only to him and to 
our Maker. As we honor Christ too much to allow any 
one to break down his authority in any case under the pre- 
tence of extending the limits of our Christian liberty, so do 
we honor him too much to allow any one under any pré- 
tence whatever to circumscribe what he has established as 
the broad limits of our Christian liberty. 

“You are perfectly free,” say many who profess to be- 
lieve in the sufficiency of the Scriptures and the right of 
private judgment, —“ you are perfectly free to study the 
Scriptures for yourselves. It is your duty so todo. But 
then every man who reads the Scriptures with an unbiased 
and prayerful mind will find in them the great doctrines of 
Total Depravity, the Trinity, and a Vicarious Atonement. 
If you do not find them there, it is evident that you do uot 
go to the Scriptures in a right spirit, and therefore you 
cannot be recognized by us as Christians.” But what sort 
of liberty is this? We are perfectly at liberty, nay, it is 
our duty, to study the Scriptures for ourselves ; but unless 
we find in them just what you find, then we are not en- 
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titled to the Christian name! You put into our hands, per- 
haps, the Westminster Catechism, and tell us to study the 
Bible ; but tell us also, that, unless we find the Catechism 
in the Bible, we do not read the Bible aright. Which is 
the master here, the Catechism or the Bible? The doc- 
trines of the Catechism are enthroned as the doctrines of 
Christianity. Nothing is allowed to modify or repeal them. 
If the Bible does not teach just these doctrines, then it is 
no Bible to us. We may accept every word in the New 
Testament, and say we believe them. ‘ But how do you 
believe them ?”’ is the question. ‘‘ Do you.believe them 
in the sense of the Westminster Catechism? If not, you 
do not believe them right, and cannot be recognized as 
Christians by us.”” What is this but to give the Westmin- 
ster divines authority over the Bible, and, while professing 
the profoundest reverence for it, to bind it down by their 
peculiar metaphysical opinions, as able men have sometimes 
got possession of the person of their sovereign, and, with 
every outward mark of homage, have constrained him to 
affix his signature and seal to their decrees, and thus em- 
ploy his very name and authority to annul and pervert his 
commands ? 

We havea right to study the Sevtciites for ourselves, 
and to abide in perfect simplicity and good faith by the re- 
sults of our investigations. But the moment we erect our 
views into a standard of faith to be enforced asa test of 
the faith of others, that moment we raise our authority 
above the authority of Christ, we usurp a power which he 
never granted to any man or association of men, and, 
without authority from Christ, curtail the liberty which he 
has left to all his followers. 

But there is danger, it is said, if we leave these matters 
of Christian doctrine open to every one. Very well. Sup- 
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pose that there is danger. What then? If Christ has left 
this whole ground open, and not given either to you or me, 
or any body of men, authority to build up walls around as 
much of Christian truth as we can comprehend, mingled 
probably with our own individual errors, and to denounce 
as unchristian all who will come within those limits, — if 
Christ has delegated to us no such authority, then in exer- 
cising that authority we are wanting in reverence to him, 
we are setting up our individual or associated opinions over 
his word, and substituting our limited and imperfect notions 
in the place of the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
You honor and reverence Christ as the Son of God. How 
dare you then allow a human tribunal, however august or 
venerable, to interpose its authority between him and your 
own soul? You honor the Bible and would have it free. 


‘How dare you then allow any human articles of faith to 


bind down its meaning, and force its free and glowing in- 
spiration into their cramped and lifeless forms? We can 
trust Christ to speak for himself, to come with his words of 
life and power directly home to each individual soul. We 
would study the Scriptures with earnest and prayerful 
hearts, bringing to our studies all the helps that lie within 
our reach. And, having carefully drawn from them what 
we believe to be the great doctrines of salvation, we would 
teach them to others. As they come with life-giving effi- 


_ cacy tous, and are dear and precious to us, we would teach 


them to our children, and do what we can to extend their 


- Gnfluence through the world. But we dare not draw them 
up in the form of a creed, and impose them on others as 


essential to salvation and as the whole Gospel of Christ. 


We believe that in his words and his life lie truths more 


deep and vast than any we have been able to define, — 
truths to be reached by the great pioneers of religious 
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thought in the more advanced stages of Christian experience. 
While we teach to our children and those whom our words 
may influence what we cherish as Christian truth, we 
always bow to the authority of the Scriptures, and beseech 
those who listen to us to accept our views only as they 
shall find them harmonizing with the words of Jesus. We 
would remand them with perfect freedom of thought to the 
Scriptures, to learn there for themselves the will of God 
from the only authentic revelation that we have of his will. 
The liberty that we ask for ourselves, we give also to them. 

In doing this we fall back on the rights of the individual 
soul, but we also fall back on the authority of Christ, on 
the power of divine truth, on the ever-living and protecting 
presence of Almighty God. The Jesuit loses his own in- 
dividuality and falls back on the power of his order, feeling 
strong in that. We in all humility and faith fall back on 
the authority of one greater than any order or association 
of men, even Christ, and feel strong in him. The Episco- 
palians fall back upon their Church, and all the respectability 
and power that are associated with it. We may have no 
such marks of earthly dignity connected with our Church, 
but we fall back on him who alone gives sanctity and power 
to teach, and who has promised that, wherever two or three 
are gathered together in his name, there will he be in the 
midst of them. The Catholics may look back to the glori- 
ous memories of the past, to its ancient rites and prayers, 
bearing on their wings the odors and sanctities accumu- 
lating from the devotion and fears of the devout for fifty 
generations ; we fall back on the Ancient of Days, our 
dwelling-place in all generations, who will not forsake 
those who put their trust in him. Thus, while other de- 
nominations fall back on human _ instrumentalities and 
submit to them, we, in the larger liberty that we claim, 
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feel ourselves upheld and carried on by the ever-living 


* power of Christ and his word, the sanctifying presence of 


the Holy Spirit of God_and his almighty and perpetual care. 

But there are those to whom even this seems a poor sort 
of liberty. ‘“ Why,” they ask, “shall we submit to any 
authority but that of the human soul?” Because the soul 
is not sufficient for itself. -Because the soul, left to itself, 
with no authoritative instruction from abroad, would indeed 
be helpless and enslaved, though the whole universe should 


. lie open before it. Its own powers and capabilities, its 


destiny, the highest laws of its being and the loftiest and 
most inspiring truths, must be revealed to it, before it can 


_. enter on the enjoyment of the highest liberty for which it 
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has been created. 

There are strange ideas abroad respecting liberty of 
thought, as if it consisted in being set free from every 
species of restraint. The bird that obeys no law must 
flutter helplessly on the ground, the slave of its own ex- 
trayagant ideas of liberty. But when it learns to obey the 


‘Jaws of aerostatic motion, and in obedience to them spreads 


out its wings and librates them in the air, it soars aloft, 
it sails abroad through the unresisting element, it faces the ° 
tempest and forces its way through, or soars above the 
storm, and by obedience to law moves almost with the 


4 freedom of an incorporeal spirit. So the human soul, not 


knowing or not obeying the great laws of spiritual thought 
and life, grovels helplessly upon the earth, the slave of its 
own ignorance or waywardness. But when it obeys these 
laws, it rises into higher realms of thought, it moves with 


a larger liberty, and soars away into a wider and nobler 
, sphere of being. Christianity, in revealing to us the highest 
3 laws of life and the highest truths on which the human 
mind can be engaged, prepares man for the largest liberty 
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of which his nature is capable, if he will only submit to 
those laws and accept those truths. For here, as every- 
where else, the maxim of the great master of modern 
thoughts, Lord Bacon, holds true, that by obeying we goy- 
ern and control. 

Stiil,the very word authority is distasteful to us. We 
cannot submit to it. We must have unbounded liberty. 
We will not consent to be led even by, the Son of God, 
forgetting that it is only through obedience to the highest 
authority that we can be led out into the largest liberty- 
It is a foolish and slavish notion that many have on this 
subject. A company of prisoners, who have been bound 
for years in the centre of an inextricable labyrinth, by all 
their private efforts have hardly succeeded in loosening a 
single chain, or in advancing a single step through the 
dark and intricate way that leads out from their dungeon. 
But one who knows all about it, and who has keys to 
unlock their chains and open every door, comes in and 
kindly offers to lead them out, if they will only put them- 
selves implicitly and entirely under his direction. ‘“ We 
submit,” they reply, ‘‘to no man’s authority. We claim 
- to be free, and shall consent to be guided only by those 

“ideas of absolute truth and absolute liberty which unfold 
themselves spontaneously to the soul.”” And so, from their 
peculiar notions of liberty, they remain in their dungeon, 
and cling to their darkness and their chains with a prot 
sense of personal independence. 

For more than a hundred generations men had been 
confined in the labyrinth of human life and destiny, slaves, 
to a great extent, and victims of ignorance and sin, unable 
to set themselves free, but rather groping more darkly, and 
after each new effort sinking down more helpless and 
hopeless, in the blind and inexplicable maze. A being 
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from above, who has threaded its dark windings and in his 
own person shown that he can go through it all and break 
loose from its bondage, offers to lead us out and set us free, 
if we only will put ourselves under his guidance and follow 
him. But, like the Jews of old, we deny that we have been 
in bondage. We cannot submit to the authority even of 
the Son of God, that he may make us free, because, asa 
condition of perfect freedom, he exacts of us now what we 
choose to regard as a blind submission to his authority. He 
would lead us out into larger fields of thought, and into that 
perfect liberty of heart and life which is to be attained only 
by obedience to the highest laws of our being; but we will 
not consent. 

Thus it is that, though the very limitations of our Chris- 
tian liberty, submission to the authority and obedience to 
the commands of Christ, are, when rightly understood, the 
means of securing our spiritual enfranchisement, we refuse 
to accept the truths which Christ has revealed by what we 
call a blind faith in him. “It narrows,” we say, “and 
shackles our freedom of thought.” As well might we say 
that we will not consent to be cramped in our views of the 
sky by a narrow and enslaving instrument like the tele- 
scope. We will use only the independent powers of vision 
which God has given us, and with them freely expatiate 
through the universe.” But they who submit to the re- 
straints of the instrument expatiate more freely, and range 
with their enlarged vision through worlds and systems of 
worlds which otherwise had been closed against them by 
intervening realms of space too wide for their unassisted 
powers of sight to traverse. So, by submitting to the au- 
thority of Jesus, through faith in him, we are allowed to 


~ move on beyond what we could reach before, through realms 
of thought encompassing this span of life, and stretching 
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out beyond all that we could guess before, into the domain 
of man’s immortality, the infinite perfections of God, the 


consummation of Christ’s kingdom, and the reign of righteous- _ 


ness in regions of eternal bliss. These august disclosures 
of truth which we receive through faith in Christ, and which 
open to-us such boundless fields of intellectual activity and 
freedom, melt away into unsubstantial mists before the 
earnest gaze of those who reject the authority of Christ, 
and seek in their own unaided minds the sole Age of 
their belief. 

And as the fields of thought through which our minds 
may range in perfect liberty are infinitely enlarged by our 
submission to the authority of Christ, so still more that 
inward consciousness of freedom, which grows out of the 
emancipation of the soul from every sinful and unhallowed 
passion or restraint, is infinitely enlarged by our subjection 
in Christ to the highest laws of spiritual life. As, bowing 
in profound humility before God, our souls are thereby 
lifted up into the purest heights of devotion, as, submitting 
to death on the cross, our Saviour rose triumphant over 
death ; so, by the entire submission of ®urselves to Christ, 


we are brought into perfect harmony with the purest laws 


of our spiritual being, are conscious of no restraint, but, in 
the free action of heart and thought and life, attain unto 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

I have spoken of the limits of our Christian liberty. We 
claim the right, each one of us, to study the Gospels for 
ourselves ; we recognize our obligation to abide by their 


instructions. Here is the extent that we claim, and here ~ 


are the limits that we recognize, of our Christian liberty. 
But, precise as this language is, it leaves a large border of 
territory that cannot always be distinctly defined. It is not 
easy to point out the limits of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
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show precisely where its thin particles give place entirely 
to the thinner ether that pervades the planetary system. 
Yet such limits do exist. It is difficult to mark the boun- 
daries of the sun’s illuminating influence, and to indicate 
the exact limits within which its rays shine, and beyond 
which they are lost in the brighter radiance of other and 
brighter orbs. The freest elements, even in the physical 
universe, are shaded off in their extreme limits by such insen- 
sible gradations, that it lies not within the reach of man’s 
faculties to point out the precise boundary where their 
feebly pulsating motions are, and where they cease. It is 
still more difficult to define the yet freer elements of our 
moral nature, and to show precisely where man’s liberty is 
dissolved in the all-pervading laws and providence of God, or 
where the light of man’s intellect is merged in the higher 
illumination that comes to meet it from the Divine intelli- 
gence. These are subjects on which general principles 
may be established, and useful rules and precepts laid down ; 
but on which precise definitions, marking off the exact boun- 
daries between what is human and what is divine, can never 
be given. Yet such boundaries unquestionably do exist. 
So, in the treatment of the subject before us, having laid 
down general principles respecting the authority of a divine 
revelation and the extent of our Christian liberty, it is not 
easy to say, in any particular case, precisely where the one 
melts away before the higher light and influence of the 
other. Still, the distinctions are plain enough. 

We say, that we must submit to the authority and the 
words of Christ, as we find them in the New Testament. 
But there is a large field for free inquiry in determining 
precisely what constitutes the genuine text of the New Tes- 
tament. We cannot say precisely what amount of emen- 
dation and rejection in the received text will exceed the 
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just limits of Christian liberty, and throw a man out of the 
pale of Christianity. But we do know, that there is all the 
difference in the world between one who rejects altogether 
the genuineness and the authority of the Constitution of the 
United States, and one who, admitting both, would avert 
certain obvious misprints in the copies of that instrument 
which he and his neighbors happen to have. So there is 
_all the difference in the world between one who recognizes 
the authority of Christ and of the Scriptures, though he 
may doubt about the genuineness of particular passages, or 
the authorship, for example, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
—all the difference in the world between such a man and 
one who denies altogether the authority both of Christ and 
the Scriptures. It is idle to say that they occupy the same 
position. Itis a violation of the principles of either com- 
mon honesty or common sense. They not only stand, one 
within and the other without the limits of Christian liberty, 
but in regard to Christianity itself they stand in entirely 
different attitudes. 7 
So with respect to articles of faith. They may be drawn 
up as helps in our religious inquiries and instructions. It is 
not easy to see just where they cease to be helps in the 
study of the Scriptures, and begin to interpose their re- 
straints and authority between the individual soul and the 
words of Jesus. But it is perfectly easy to see the differ- 
ence between one who teaches what he believes, urging 


others always to examine for themselves, and one who . 


holds up his articles of faith and declares that all who 
do not find them in the Scriptures must be shut -out from 
the privileges of the Christian Church here, and its Sila 
hereafter. 
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NECESSITY OF A MORE COMPLETE CO-OPERATION 
OF THE LAITY WITH THE CLERGY. 


BY REV. JOHN CORDNER. 


Tue Committee of Arrangements have requested me to 
introduce, by a brief essay, the second topic which they 
propose for the consideration of this body. It is stated 
thus: —‘* The Fitness and Necessity of a more complete 
Co-operation of the Laity with the Clergy in Church Action 
and General Christian Effort.”” I comply with the request, 
because I scarcely feel at liberty to decline, although I 
must be permitted to say, that, considering time, place, and 
circumstances, I should have greatly preferred to hear some 
other voice offering the first remarks on this subject. 

It cannot fail to strike any one who looks beneath the 
surface of things, that in Christendom there are two dis- 
tinct and conflicting.ideas at work concerning the Church 
and its organization. One of these we may indicate at 
once, as the sacerdotal idea; which is. exclusive and nar- 
row. And for the other I know no more fitting term than 
the democratic idea, which is inclusive and comprehensive. 
The one has reference to a class, and would make that 
class the Church. The other has reference to the whole, 
and would make that whole the Church. Through the 
action and prevalence of the one idea, the Church becomes 


_. a corporation of priests. Through the action and preva- 


~ Jence of the other idea, the Church becomes a body of ; 
people. The sacerdotal and exclusive idea produces the 


- Jimited Catholicism of Rome. The democratic and com- 


De prehensive idea produces the wider catholicism of Protes- 
tant Christianity. 

In its relation to Christianity, sacerdotalism is traditional. 
Judaism and Paganism had each its priestly class. ‘This 
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class had special functions and special privileges, by which 
it was distinctly separated and set apart from the body of : 
the people. In paganism we recognize it as the natural 
result of man’s tendencies and wants wrought out under 
peculiar conditions. . 

Humanity must have a religion, and if, through wilful- 
ness and sin, it wander away from the true God, and lose 
sight of him, it will create an object of worship out of its 
own conceptions, which it will enthrone, in some form. 
Though created out of itself, this object will be invested 
with attributes which deter from close and immediate inter- 
course, and hence the necessity of some mediating agent 
between the worshipper and the god. Thus comes the 
priest, who receives the sacrifices in the name, and offers 
them upon the altar, of his deity. Privileged with a direct 
and peculiar intercourse with the god, he will consequently 
stand marked and distinct from the body of the people. In 
Judaism we recognize in the priestly class an integral part 
of a great and divinely appointed institution. The Mosaic 
ceremonial was, for its time, an instrumentality of God to 
conduct the Hebrew nation and the human race to a higher 
plane of religious culture and a clearer sight of himself. 
Of its necessity and fitness we need not speak here. This 
were beside the present question. Enough for us, that such 
ritual existed, and that its priesthood was a fact. This 
priesthood received the sacrifices of the congregation, and 
offered them upon the altar. It had access to the holy 
place and to the holy of holies. The high-priest only 
could enter behind the veil, and there, in presence of God, 
appeared in behalf of the people. And standing before the 
people, habited in his vestments, he appeared as. the mes- 
senger of the Lord, and the visible depositary of divine 
truth and knowledge. 


We see, then, how sacerdotalism appeared in Pagan 
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forms of worship, and we see that it was an essential part 
of the Hebrew ceremonial. And’ from these Christendom 
has inherited it as a tradition. The early converts, both 
Jewish and Gentile, were familiar with it,and though not 
authorized by the teaching of Christ or his Apostles, yet 
in the organization of the Christian ideas into an institution 
it came to be accepted, and was given a prominent place. 
Hence the priesthood of Christendom was considered as a 
separate and privileged class. 

While sacerdotalism is traditional, that which I have 
called the democratic idea is essential to the Christian re- 
ligion. This religion recognizes no respect of persons. 
In the overthrow of the Hebrew ritual, it sees the overthrow 
of all privileged and authoritative human priesthoods. The 
New Testament reveals Christ as the Prophet, Priest, and 
Prince of the Church. The Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament levels all national and other outward and accidental 
peculiarities by which one manis raised or privileged above 
another. God is the Father, and all are his children. Jesus 
Christ is the Master, and all his disciples are brethren. In 

.the great structure of the Christian Church, every individual 
soul is, or may become, a living stone. Every Christian 
man is called on to become a priest before God, and offer 
up his own sacrifice. 

Protestantism stands on whatI have called the demo- 
cratic or comprehensive idea. It was in virtue of this idea, 
asserting the right of the individual soul, that Protestantism 


_ sprung into existence, and sought to disengage Christianity 


from the grasp of the priesthood and the corruptions of 


Rome. If any section of Protestantism still clings to sacer- 

dotalism, it does so in violation of the principles which gave 

it birth and being, and if it adheres strictly and consistently 

thereto, it must renounce this principle of its birth. Hence it 
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comes to pass in our own day, that the way of Oxford, logi- 
cally and legitimately pursued, lands the pilgrim in Rome. 
Protestant Christianity in its essence, then, is democratic 
and comprehensive, not sacerdotal and exclusive. It re- 
gards the Church as a body of people, a popular body, not 
a corporation of priests or clergy. Anglican Episcopacy, 
I suppose, lies nearer Rome, and has stronger sacerdotal 
tendencies and tastes, than any other portion of Protestant 
Christendom. But its Protestant character is asserted in 
its constitution by the presence of the crown, representing 
the nation at large. Presbyterianism has been styled the 
republicanism of Christianity, and in the forms and: usages 


of Congregationalism we find a still wider recognition of 


popular rights claimed and conceded: 

The comprehensive idea which levels all class barriers 
in the Christian Church, and asserts the rights of all dis- 
ciples to the highest privileges connected therewith, is held 
and cherished by us all in this body, and by far more besides. 
What an excitement we should have, if any claims were 
seriously put forth for special Christian privileges on behalf 
of a priestly or clerical order! But the Christian medal 
whereon we find stamped the charter of our rights has its 
reverse, whereon is stamped the corresponding and corre- 
lated duties, and we cannot separate the one from the other. 
If we accept either, we must accept both. We think we 
are free from the tradition of sacerdotalism. Perhaps we 
are. But possibly we are not. Some traditions cling long 
even after our confidence in them is shaken. At any rate, 
the language sticks to us, constantly inviting the presence 
of the ideas. The terms clergy and laity are still com- 
monly employed among us. These I regard as of sacer- 
dotal origin. If I remember right, Dr. Channing has some- 
where expressed his wish that they were out of use. But 
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I suppose we mean nothing more by the terms respectively, 
than ministers and people. Whatever the evil be, how- 
ever, which the employment of such terms indicates, it lies 
far deeper than the mere use of words. 

Go into any, into the average of the Protestant congre- 
gations that met together on last Sunday, and what, think 
ye, was the prevailing feeling among the masses of the 
people? The Catholics, we know, gathered that they 
might see the visible sacrifice offered which none but 
priestly hands can touch. Within the rails of the altar 
stood the priest mediating between them and Heaven. 


' They look upon him as apart from them, of a different 


order, and performing an office for them which they have 
no right to perform for themselves. And they witness his 
rites with what adoring thoughts they may, without feeling 
any responsibility for the service. It is his, not theirs. 
Now it would be instructive if we could discover to what- 
extent the great mass of the Protestants differed from the 
Catholics in shifting the responsibility of the service on 
their minister. What multitudes come into the pews of all 
Protestant churches entirely passive, and waiting to be 
acted on by the pulpit. They do not feel any responsi- 
bility in having their own minds quickened by previous 


- devotional thought, so that they might help themselves, 


and help the minister too, by their sober and devout pres- 
ence. Then, again, in matters of church action and gen- 
eral Christian effort, which go beyond the fixed services of 
public worship, how are the pews commonly represented ? 
Does the minister find himself aided and sustained in such 
matters by the body of the congregation, as their common 
idea of a comprehensive church would properly require, 
and naturally lead him to expect? It is the rare excep- 
tion when he does. Generally, if he finds the proportion 
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of one layman in ten who shows a living and active inter- 
est in such affair, he feels encouraged. Do I exaggerate 
the state of the case, when I say that nine tenths of the 
people show no interest at all ? 

The Church is the grand want of the world, — the 
Church as we understand it, inclusive and comprehensive, 
—the Church as a living, spiritual body of people. It is E 
expedient that we have pastors and teachers to-day, as in 
the early times. But such pastors and teachers do not 
stand in theory, and ought not to stand in practice, in the 
place and stead of the body of the people, to_do the work 
of the Church. The Christian rites and privileges of the 
people are on a par with those of the pastors. And in 
every department of Christian activity the duties also of 
the people are on a level with the duties of the pastors. 
The Church was active and aggressive at the first, and it 
requires to .be active and aggressive still. There were 
error, ignorance, and sin against which it waged war 
eighteen hundred years ago, and there are error, igno- 
rance,and sin against which it is called to wage war to-day. 
‘The existing state of society, in the Old World and the 
New, shows its terrible want of the divine remedies of the 
Gospel. The Church has a great and pressing work to 
perform, as an agent of renovation and redemption. I 
need not remind you of its twofold obligation to those 
within and those without its own pale. In every depart- 
ment of obligation, pastors and people, laity and clergy, 
are co-ordinately responsible. The minister is called on to’ 
be interested in the wants of the people whom he serves, 
and to meet such wants, temporal and spiritual, as best he 
can. But the people are equally called on to be interested 
in each other, and minister to mutual necessities. > This 
must needs be involved in the idea of the Church as a fra+ 
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ternal communion. The wants and woes and wrongs of 
Society around him demand the Christian minister’s-atten- 
tion and exertion; but there is not an argument or appeal 
in such a case valid to him, that is not equally valid to all 
Christian people. 

If Protestant Christendom had been true to its ideal of a 
comprehensive Church, and practically recognized its duties 
as well as its privileges, another and a far higher order of 
things would now be visible in the world. Instead of hav- 
ing only a small section of the Church —a single member, 
so to speak, of the general body — actively interested in 
the Church’s work, it would have had the whole body, and 
all the members thereof, —head, feet, eyes, hands, — 


-earnestly and hopefully engaged. Such general co-oper- 


ation as this would have kept the warmth and strength of 
a living body in the Church itself, and its effect upon the 
world of men and things outside its pale would have been 
with marked power in every generation. God would have 
worked visibly in it and through it; Christ would have 
been the animating soul thereof, and it would have accom- 
plished greater works than miracles. I gladly concede and’ 
gratefully accept all that it has done. The Church has 
effected much, even in its maimed and partial state of work- 
ing; and here I see proof of the wonderful power of the 
divine ideas which it has in its keeping, and of the holy 
sympathies which its crucified Founder has awakened in 
human hearts. But if so much has been aceomplished by 
the Church in its maimed and partially efficient state, what 


might have been accomplished if the whole body had been 


alive and at work,—if every Christian disciple had felt 
himself in some sense a Christian missionary, and had 
worked for the promotion of the Gospel spirit and life all 
around him ? LPs 

: 14 * 
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By the late laboriously compiled census of religious wor- 
ship in England and Wales, it appears that there were in 
that country, on a given Sunday, between seven and eight 
millions of persons who attended the public services of the 
Christian Church. The entire population is quite close 
upon eighteen millions. If we subject a third, which is a 
large allowance, for extreme youth and extreme age, we 
have left about twelve millions without any physical hin- 
drance between them and public worship. It is clear, 
therefore, that a very large proportion of the people neglect 
the ordinary ministrations of Christianity. “And such ne- 
glect indicates a great deal in respect to the moral and 
social condition of a nation. But if the Church, in the 
comprehensive sense already indicated, were alive and 
active, the people and pastors alike filled with the spirit of 
Jesus, and disposed to Christian labors, how long could 
such neglect, and the social and moral unsoundness which 
it indicates, remain? We hear of crying evils in the social 
state, — bondage of mind and body, side by side with li- 
centiousness of mind and body,—but how could these 
things last if the seven or eight millions of persons who 
attended Christian worship on that day felt a personal re- 
sponsibility in the matter? If the occupants of the pews 
and the occupants of the pulpits individually and alike 
felt a weight upon their own souls concerning this wrong ; 
if they felt for those who suffered as suffering along with 
them ; and if they exerted themselves accordingly, as the 
visible and working body of Christ, the evil would be re- 
moved ; and the multiplied barbarisms which disfigure and 
disgrace our present civilization would disappear before the. 
next century of the Christian era had dawned full upon our 
world. 


Here the ideal of a perfect and effective Christian con- 
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gtegation rises before my mind, and I see the vast field 
of effort which lies around it on every hand. I see the 
blessed Gospel seed which it might scatter, and I see the 
harvest of good fruits which its faithful husbandry might 
produce. In contrast with this, the actual state of many a 
formally organized Christian society rises up also, and I feel 
grief and shame for the lack of earnestness and power, the 
lack of fidelity to great and sacred trusts, which such a 
state presents. Here illustrations spring up, tempting to 
farther comparison of the pulpit to the pew, of the laity 
with the clergy, so far as regards responsibility for such 
failure and want of power. But I must desist. Here I 
must stop. My remarks are already too lengthened. And 
yet they are too brief. The call made on me was to in- 
troduce the subject, not to exhaust it. I now leave it to the 
consideration of the brethren here assembled. 


ABSTRACT OF AN ESSAY ON THE CHURCH AS A 
SOCIAL POWER. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. ALLEN. 


Tur Essay commenced with defining the true position 
of the Church to society as a “ spiritual power,” i. e. “a 
power dealing directly with men’s motives, beliefs, prin- 
ciples, and moral discipline, and only indirectly with those 
external facts and institutions which make the domain of 
the temporal power, or the State.” 

The need of such a power was next set forth, as “ seen 
in the lamentable controversies that distract the peace of 
Christendom; in the existence of frightful social evils, 
which the State makes scarce an effort to remove; in the 
anarchy that prevails as to the first principles of morals, and 
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the absence of any great common interest or faith per- 
vading the forms of our social life,” — showing that “‘ there 
ig still lacking an intelligent, thorough, and commanding 
organization of the profoundest moral conviction of men, 
such as may correspond to our complete notion of the 
Church of Christ, with forces proportioned to its work.” 

The phrase “spiritual power” was further defined as 
including, ‘‘ not only the charge of worship, religious cul- 
ture, and moral discipline, but also the organization of 
charities, the whole field of education, and the advance of 
truth, ethical, religious, scientific, and social; in a word, 
all the intellectual, moral, and religious interests of human 
society.” The Roman Church of the Middle Ages being 
the most complete example of such a power, its foundation 
was exhibited as consisting in, — 1. The Deity of Christ, 
with the denied dogmas of the Real Presence, and Apostol- 
ical Succession; 2. The Augustinian religious fatalism, 
making men helplessly dependent on church offices ; 
3. The doctrines of Hell and Purgatory, which made the 
first of ecclesiastical discipline ; as well as the great social 
services rendered by that Church. 

The Church was next assumed as “ even less a teacher 
of truth, than a social fact and a social power”; and the 
conditions of that power were next inquired into, as adapted 
to the present age, 

The Church was further defined as (in the siryotical lan- 
guage of the Testament) “ the spiritual body, correspond- 
ing to the exterior and visible body, whether of the parish, 
the State, or the Christian world”; or as “the aggregate 
of those living religious agencies which we methodize and 
incorporate in our associated religious life.” Its office was 
next set forth: first, as dealing in personal spiritual culture, 
and next with needed charities and existing wrongs. And 
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the first essential want in the construction of that power 
was stated to be ‘a clearly recognized basis of authority 
on which it may rest, —an authority as absolute and inde- 
pendent as that of the Roman Church, but suited to a set 
of conditions wholly different and new ; authority so broad 
and clear and firm as to redeem the mind from feeble- 
ness and fear; so generous as to win, by pure, spiritual 
persuasion and the omnipotence of truth, the willing rever- 
ence of men; so strong as to hold in check an age of pas- 
sionate and wayward liberty.” 

The authority of the Gospel among us “is a sentiment 
of personal loyalty felt in the sphere of personal religion ; 
but for social ethics, or the religion of humanity, it needs to 
be stated in another form. . .. . The last word of the scientific 
mind and social experiences of man must be its authentic 
exposition. The seat of the only authority to which an age 
like ours can appeal is in the educated sense and con- 
science of men, — ggneralized, indeed, in the ethical max- 
ims of Christianity, but to be reconciled with the largest 
and latest experience, and freest mental tendencies, of the 
human race,— science ,and faith to be perfectly blended 
into one.” 

For this we require, first, “a more intellectual and scien- 
tific treatment of social wants and evils than has been prey- 
alent hitherto. Social ethics, however earnest practically, 
must submit itself to the dictate of intellectual conditions, as 
to the directions which it shall take. Itis by a steady 
search for truth that we shall, by degrees, lay the founda- 
tion of that authority to which we must submit. 

“ Secondly, the Church has it in hand to organize the 
conscience and life, as well as utter the interpreting forms 
of thought. Every church within its limited sphere must 
: realize, as it may, the full pattern of a true social life.” 
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And this both by its general culture and by its special 
agencies. ‘Christian charities present a field coequal, in 
grandeur and importance, with that of Christian culture ; a 
field that should be more thoroughly surveyed and occu- 
pied. 

“¢ It is not so much the change of present instruments, or 
the multiplication of them, we need, as a clearer conscious- 
ness that, by means of them, we are working to so glorious 
issues, and with so goodly a fellowship ; that in proportion 
as a thought or a deed of ours corresponds with a real want, 
or is in league with an eternal truth, we are working towards 
the building up of the vast Christian structure of the future, 
which shall realize, to another age, the kingdom of God on 
earth, in a larger, and holier, and truer sense than the struc- 
tures of the Christian civilization of the past.” 

The Congregational body of New England, and éspecially 
our own denomination, were then stated as standing nearest 
to a right apprehension and realization of such power. 
“ The Church feeling, based on affectionate loyalty to God 
and Christ, is deepening among us year by year; let it be 
followed up by a larger and truer apprehension of the func- 
tion of the Church as a consecrated divine agency in human 
life. Then it shall be our commission to lay deeply and 
broadly the foundations of that spiritual house which must 
embrace the cultured understanding, the disciplined con- 
science, and the rich fruits of religious experience, that in 


no single element it may fail to embody the purest and 
noblest life of humanity.” 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND PHYSICAL LAWS. 


Ar the Anniversary, August Ist of this year, of the Por- 


’ ter Rhetorical Society in Andover Theological Seminary, 


George I. Chace, Professor of Chemistry in Brown. Uni- 
versity, delivered an Address on the above subject.. The 
fact of God’s providence he regards as “‘too clearly re- 
vealed in the Bible, and too strongly supported, also, by 
great and wide-spread analogies, to admit of question or 
doubt.” But inquiries may arise as to the mode or extent 
of this providence. So far as it relates to “ human agency, 
there is no difficulty. Besides having formed men, God 
immediately operates upon their hearts by. the influence 
of his Holy Spirit. He has only to touch here the springs 
of feeling and desire and action, and these flow out in ac- 
cordance with his most perfect will.” But “ shall we sup- 
pose the elements of nature, like the hearts of men, to be 
immediately acted upon by God? Touching with the 
finger of his power these sources of all material phenom- 
ena, does he cause the latter to flow out in subservience to 
his moral purposes? Back of the chain of antecedents 
and consequents, by which physical events are bound to- 
gether, may we not suppose an influence exerted, mould- 


_ ing and determining their character, without at the same 


time disturbing the order of their succession? Behind the ~ 
machinery of second causes, which alone meets the eye, 
may not the great First Cause be continually operating, 
and evolving the changes of the physical world in harmony 
with the moral? “This view of the subject, although fre- 
quently presented, is, I think, attended with grave difficul- 
ties.”’ 

These difficulties are found, first, in “ the stability and 
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perpetuity of the existing order of things”; secondly, ‘in 
the clearest and most unquestioned teachings of physical 
science ”’; and thirdly, in the fact that expefience affords no 
evidence favoring the above-named view. There are three 
ways in which the power of the Divine Being, within the 
forms of manifestation to which he has confined himself, 
may be exerted in directing the course of human eyents ; 
— “remotely and indirectly, through the organization 
and physical arrangements of the outward world ; more 
nearly, through the constitution and endowments of each 
human being, whether immediately conferred; or transmitted 
by hereditary descent from the original progenitor of the 
race ; and yet more nearly, by the direct influence exerted 
upon the hearts and consciences of men by his Holy 
Spirit.’ Through this last mode, especially, God’s provi- 
dential care may adapt itself to individual exigencies, 
though the physical laws do not bend to circumstances. 
‘** Although the avalanche pause not in its precipitous de- 
scent, the traveller may be removed from the place over- 
whelmed by it. Although the tempest sweep onward, 

abating not a jot its fury, the vessel may be turned from its 
track, and reach in safety the desired haven.” 

, As to the extent of the Divine Providence, Professor 
Chace thinks it is wisest to hold that it relates to the great: 
ends proposed by human probation, to the real and essen- 
tial in the government of the universe, and not to the thou- 
sand collateral results which constitute the outward and 
variable allotment of individual life. 'The line of distinc- 
tion cannot be very precisely drawn “ between what we 
may suppose to have been designed, ‘and what to have 
arisen from the action of general causes, without being 
specially ordered. Nor is such discrimination necessary. 
All that is really important is, that we should avoid, on the 
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one hand, restricting the Divine Providence to a narrow- 
ness of range incompatible with its controlling influence, in 
nature and human society; and, on the other, extending it 
so as to take in actions and events of too little moment to 
be regarded as ends in the constitution and government of 
the world, without offence to the dignity of its Author.” 
“To imagine every one of my bodily or mental acts, 
however humble, and every occurrence of my life, how- 
ever trifling, the subject of a Divine purpose, is absurd and 
derogatory to the character of God.” 

Professor Chace maintains that the general views of God’s 
providence which have now been indicated meet the teach- 
ings of the Saviour, are friendly to just and noble concep- 
tions of God and to an exalted piety, and save us from an 
error on this subject which “ vitiates the practical judg- 
ments, dwarfs the intelligence, and tends to the formation 
of a narrow and egotistic type of Christian character.” 

Perhaps our readers have seen sharp, and in some cases 
sneering, notices of this Discourse. It was not very palatable 
‘to our friends in Andover, and it has been severely criticized 
in other quarters. For ourselves, we will take the liberty 
to say that it is much easier to censure than to refute it. 
We think the author has allowed as much scope for a proy- 

sidential interposition in human affairs, as is claimed by the 
common sense of Christians. After all, his theories of the 
precise degrees and limits of that interposition are of little 
consequence. They are modestly stated as his view of the 
case. The subject is beyond the limits of human knowl- | 
edge. The only advantage of the philosophical specula- 
tions suggested, is to turn the mind from the superstitious 
and fanatical aspects of the subject which have become 
somewhat common. For this purpose, the practical tone 
of this Discourse is admirable. In this lies its chief influ- 
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ence and worth. It isa bold and noble lesson to give to 
Andover, and we wish it could be giyen to other places 
which we might name. Especially has it interested us as 
an evidence of the independent and fresh way of treating 
religious subjects in quarters where we have been accus- 
tomed_-io look only for stereotyped and traditional thoughts. 
We shall conclude our notice by enriching our pages with a 
few paragraphs, which we quote the more freely, as but few 
of our readers, it is probable, have seen the Discourse itself. 


‘¢ Against this general method of inquiry concerning the Divine 
Providence, it may be urged, that, as the fact of seh a Providence 
is made known to us only in the Scriptures, we should look te 
them exclusively for a knowledge of its mode and _its limitations ; 
that Revelation being in its subject-matter above the reason, it 
furnishes no appropriate field for the exercise of that faculty ; that 
although we are unable to conceive how the stream of physical 
events can in any instance be turned from its proper channel, 
without disturbance of natural laws, or how these laws can main- 
tain constantly the order and stability of the universe, and at the 
same time lend themselves everywhere as pliant instruments in its 
moral government, both may nevertheless be entirely possible. 
Our powers of conception, it may be added, are extremely limited. 
What seems to us difficult or impossible even, may be perfectly 
easy to God. It becomes us, therefore, to submit our weak and 
puny intelligence to his higher wisdom, and receiye with an un- 
questioning faith whatever his word reveals to us. , 

‘* In the presence of an audience such as I have the honor to 
address, I need not say that this is mere whining and cant and 
drivel, utterly unworthy of the book in support of whose claims it 
. is offered, — utterly unworthy of the head or the heart of any true 
man or good Christian. As if, forsooth, it were possible to have 
any higher authority than the clearly pronounced decisions of the 
reason! * As if this were not the only faculty —I include the 


te aw os PD 
*“ A well-attested revelation must command our belief in matters 
above the reason, as well as where, from the complerity of the data, 
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moral as well as the intellectual endowment — by which we are 


able to distinguish between right and wrong, — between truth 


and error! Asif the Bible itself did not everywhere recognize it, 
and constantly appeal to it, and derive, in the last analysis, all its 
sanctions from it! As if, granting the possibility of a revelation 
independently of the reason, such a revelation would be of the 
slightest value to us! As if, after having received it, we should 
be anything but a vessel having a chart indeed, but without rudder 
or compass to steer by. Let us ever beware of the sin and folly 
of disparaging the reason. Itis the only high and God-like endow- 
ment possessed by us, — the only attribute in which man still bears 
the image of his Maker. Seek not to degrade and humble it ; but 
bow in willing submission to its rightful authority. It is the voice 
of God speaking within you. Every one of its utterances carries 


with it the Divine sanction. Whatever we Jearn from other 


sources is at best but knowledge at second hand. It has author- 
ity, and demands our reception and confidence only as it comes 
with credentials recognized by the intelligence. Veil this light 
within, and you have nothing without but mist and obscurity. 
Extinguish it, and you are at once and for ever enveloped in pro- 
found darkness. Disparage the reason, — deny its paramount au- 


thority, and you cut off the only arm by which you hold on to the 


plank of truth floating upon a boundless ocean of possibilities. 


‘From the free air and sunlight of day, you go down, down into 


the gloomy depths of a fathomless, bottomless scepticism. 

‘s Employ the moral scalpel upon the human heart as freely as 
you choose. Fearlessly lay bare its quivering fibres of sentiment 
and belief. From that which is sound and healthy, dissect with 


an unflinching hand whatever is of morbid or abnormal growth. 
But destroy not the heart itself. Let that, healed and regenerate, 
a 


although singly comprehended by the reason, its decisions are hesi- 
tating and doubtful. But on subjects coming within the proper sphere 
of the reason, no revelation, however strongly attested, can command 


our belief in opposition to the clear and distinct affirmations of that 


faculty. Only doubt and uncertainty can emerge from the conflict of 
two equal and opposing authorities.” 
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still send forth to every part of the frame the streams of life and 
sensibility. Throw into the intelleetual eupel every form of opin- 
ion. Raise the heat and press the blast until the pure golden 
truth, freed from the dross of error, shines forth with dazzling 
brightness. But preserve entire and unharmed the cupel, or all 
your labor will be in vain. Defend, with a strong arm, the oracles 
of God. So far as they are intrusted to your keeping, guard them 
witha jealous care. Suffer them not to be corrupted by the de- 
ceits of a vain philosophy. Uphold them against the oppositions 
of science, falsely so called. Meet with indignant and withering 
rebuke the jests of the profane and the cavils of unbelief, when 
directed towards them. But set them not at variance with the in- 
telligence. Bring them not into collision with the plain teachings 
of common sense and common experience. If your faith be in 
conflict with the clearly ascertained laws of nature, or the well- 
established principles of science, — which are only the inductions 
of a larger experience, — you will do well to modify it. If you 
continue the unequal contest, you are sure in the end to be beaten. 
The ever-active spirit of investigation, and the continually growing 
developments of knowledge resulting from it, cannot be restrained 
by the fetters of a creed. As well might you hope to bind levia- 
than with threads of gossamer, or stop the fiery steed to which the 
ear has been harnessed by modern invention, by placing your hand 
upon it, or by simply looking at it. Interpretation has always, in 
the end, yielded to the demands of advancing science, however 
long it has struggled against them; and it always must yield. 
Nor are the interests of piety and religion in danger of perma- 
nently suffering from it. The truth, although fora time depressed, 
it may be, at length, detached from the leaden weight of error that 
bore it down, is seen floating still more buoyantly upon the sur- 
face. Resist not progress in any of the paths of human in- 
quiry. There is surely everywhere need enough of more knowl- 
edge. Ifthe light pain you, it is because your eyes are weak 
or diseased. Give the necessary attention to them; but do not 
attempt to put out the sun. In your zeal for the interests of 
Christian truth, do not exalt the Scriptures at the expense of the 
reason. Remember that the latter is the elder daughter of Heaven. 
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At least, pay her equal honors. ‘ Exalt her, and she shall promote 
thee. She shall bring thee to honor when thou dost embrace her. 
She shall give to thy head an ornament of grace ; a crown of glory 
shall she deliver unto thee.’ *? — pp. 40-44. 


‘¢ There is another reason why we should not voluntarily suffer 
any form of error to attach itself to the doctrines of Christianity, 
and go forth under their sanction, to which I would briefly allude. 
However harmless, or beneficial even, such error may for a time 
appear, it is sure in the end to work mischief. Like the little 
book of the angel in the Apocalypse, though sweet in the mouth, 
it will make the belly bitter. ven though its direct influence on 
the heart and the life be not prejudicial, it will prove an obstacle 
in the-way of the general reception of the doctrine with which it 
is associated. To the sincere and earnest inquirer after truth, it 
becomes a stumbling-block, while to the enemies of our holy 
religion it serves as a mark for the direetion of their shafts. The 
Christian minister, who, by his eloquence and fervid zeal, spreads 
erronéOus doctrines through the churches, does more to harm 
Christianity than a hundred infidels, Besides furnishing its ad- 
versaries with their most potent weapons against it, he is himself. 
scattering broadcast the seeds from which scepticism and unbelief 
will, sooner or later, spring up. Indeed, blows aimed at Chris- 
tianity through the false views connected with its teachings, not 
unfrequently render it an actual service. The error is detached 
from the truth by the vigor of the stroke, and the latter goes for- 
ward, unclogged and unencumbered, on its heavenly and divine 
mission.”? —p. 51. - 


“J think it not difficult to see how generally received error, 
here, may exert an influence upon thoughtful minds greatly to be 
deprecated. Let us suppose a man, whose ideas of the character 
and government of God have been formed chiefly from the obser- 
vation of his works. He has seen that in the natural world events 
occur in a definite and fixed order, so that any antecedent being 


given, he may with certainty infer its consequent. He knows 


that itsis upon this fundamental fact, or law, that the sciences, 
relating to such events, are built up ; and that without it, the most 
15* 
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enlarged experience would have no value asa guide to action. He 
can, therefore, no more doubt the wisdom and benevolence of the 
law asa part of the Divine government, than he can doubt its reality. 

‘‘ He has further observed, that, in the bodily organization of 
man, the Structure and endowments of the several parts obviously 
have in view the good of the individual. Disease and suffering, 
it is true, are incident to the general plan upon which he is con- 
stituted; bat these nowhere appear as the object of contrivance 
and design. On the contrary, their occurrence is guarded against 
by numerous checks and hindrances, and when they have actually 
arisen, the evil is met, as far as possible, by remedial provisions. 
The wisdom and benevolence of the Creator are, therefore, here 
equally apparent. 

‘¢ He has further observed, in the intellectual and moral con- 
stitution of man, features which look beyond the mere securing of 
happiness, to the higher ends of virtue and goodness. As in the 
preceding case, these ends are not, in every instance, realized ; or 
in any, indeed, so perfectly as could be desired, or as might be- 
forehand have been deemed possible. He sees, however, in the 
endowments of our nature, manifest provisions for their attain- 
ment; while the liability of failure in respect to them, so far as he 
can understand, is necessarily incident to the conditions of moral 
action. He concludes, therefore, that the Author of the Universe 
is characterized by a love of right, and a disposition te promote it, 
as well as by the attributes of wisdom and benevolence. 

‘* Now let such a man be told, that, although God has subjected 
the natural world to fixed and invariable laws, He nevertheless 
everywhere shapes the events arising under them so as to meet 
the requirements of His moral government. Let him be further 
told, that everything which transpires in our world is immediately 
ordered by God, and in perfect accordance with His will, — that 
evil is as really provided for, as much the object of contrivance 
and design, as good, — that suffering and sin spring as directly 
from the constitution of things, and must have been as truly in- 
tended, as happiness and virtue. Carry these ideas of God’s 
Providence to their legitimate consequences, by unfolding to him, 
as found in books of systematic theology, and as still Oceasionally 
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presented from the pulpit, the doctrines of foreordination, election, 
and reprobation.* ‘Tell him that the object of the Divine Being, 
in creating the world, was the illustration of His own attributes, 
and not the good of His creatures ; that He forms and makes use of 
them, in whatever way may best subserve that end, wholly ignor- 
ing any claim which they might be supposed to have upon Him as 
their Creator. And, to complete and give consistency to this view 
of the Divine tharacter and government, add a discourse on the 
glory of God, and the joy of His saints in the sufferings of the 
finally lost, — sufferings which He had predetermined, and ren- 
dered escape from impossible. Let all this, I say, be told to a man 
such as I have supposed, and what effect would it be likely to 
have upon him? If he received it as the simple teaching of the 
Scriptures, might it not lead him to question their authority? 
Would it be strange if his confidence in them, asa revelation from 
Heaven, should be shaken by it? ’’ — pp. 53-55. 


“¢ Let us ever cling to this great central truth of Christianity, — 
this corner-stone of all faith and all religion, —the perfect moral 
integrity of God’s character,,-his simple, impartial, unselfish 
goodness, — his sacred regard for justice and right, — his love to 
all his creatures, demonstrated and made manifest by his unsparing 
provisions for their welfare. It is the Alpha and Omega of the 
Scriptures, — the beginning and the end of their teachings. Ev- 
ery sentiment of our moral nature responds to it; while the innu- 
merable voices which come from without us all unite in its affir- 
mation. Disguise or cover over in any manner this truth, whether 
_ by the idea of a Divine Providence immediately determining every 
human action and event, or by the supposition of their equally 
universal pre-determination, —whether by abstract reasonings 
as to what God might have done, or by erroneous conceptions of 
what he actually has done, or of the motives which prompted it, — 
and you diminish by so much the power of the Gospel. Shut out 
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* « The foreordination of evil, not as necessarily incident to the plan 
of creation, but as voluntarily incorporated in it. Election and repro- 
bation, not as determined by character, but as determining character.” , 
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of view this truth, by substituting for the requirement of true, 
spiritual worship, the mere observance of outward forms and 
ceremonies, and you take from our holy religion all that distine- 
tively belongs to it. But let the doctrine of God’s moral perfections 
have the pre-eminence which the Scriptures everywhere give to 
it,— let it bend to the requirements of no creed,—let.it yield to 
the demands of no human infirmity, —let it be held up, as taught 
in the Bible, and more especially as illustrated and exemplified in 
the provisions of the Gospel,—and Christianity shall go forth 
conquering and to conquer, without stay or hindrance, until this 
revolted world shall be brought back to God, — until ‘ the heathen 
shall be given to his Son for an inheritance, andthe uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession.’ ’? — pp. 60, 61. 


THE SYRACUSE DISCUSSION. 
e 


THEOLOGICAL tournaments have of late years passed out 
of fashion. ‘The public mind has been interested in other 
matters more than in questions of dogmatic divinity. Oc- 
casionally a zealous Universalist disputant has provoked a 
controversy on the points of his creed ; but the old issues 
between Trinitarians and Unitarians have for a long while 
bean undisturbed. We do not regret this. There are 
questions in the realm of religious thought which concern 
us all infinitely more than theories about the derivation and 
_ rank of the Ambassador sent from heaven. The fact of 
his appointment, the certainty of his authority, the terms 
of his message, the necessity of conformity to his spirit, — 
these are the points of everlasting and universal interest : 3 
and on these, as it is grateful to reflect, there is more una- 
nimity among all professing Christians. 
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We do not, however, regard Trinitarian errors as harm- 
less. They diminish the essential credibility of the Gospel. 
The struggle against them, begun in the third century of 
_the Church when these errors first appeared, renews itself 
in every generation. The latest public discussion in regard 
to them was that of which we propose to give a brief notice. 

On the twenty-eighth day of last February, Rev. Luther 
Lee, a Wesleyan minister, and Rey. Samuel J. May, a 
Unitarian minister, appeared before an immense audience 
in the City Hall in Syracuse, N. Y., and during eleven 
evenings, with an increasing degree of public interest, they 
discussed the doctrines of the Trinity. A reporter was 
present, and the speeches*on both sides have been pub- 
lished at the Wesleyan Book-Room, in a pamphlet of one 
hundred and sixty pages, now before us. 

The discussion was opened, after prayer and the appoint- 
‘ment of'a moderator, by a speech from Mr. Lee, who avowed 
his purpose to defend the doctrine of the underived Deity 
of Jesus Christ ; and for this purpose he quoted many of 
the texts usually relied upgn by Trinitarian divines. 

Mr. May, in his reply, said he should undertake to prove 
that God alone is God, and that the notion of a Trinity was 
introduced into the Church by the Platonizing Christians, in 
the third century of the Christian era. 

We do not propose to follow the discussion, which took 
‘up in succession the criticism of texts, the authority of 
creeds, the divine attributes ascribed to Christ, the alleged 
- two natures in the Son of God, the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, and the faith of thé early Christians. It appears to 
have been conducted throughout with dignity, gentlemanly 
courtesy, and mutual Christian affection. Much irrelevant 
matter was introduced, as was natural in a discussion be- 
fore a popular assembly ; and there was so little in com- 
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mon between the speakers in their philosophy of religion 
and principles of interpretation, that oftentimes much talk- 
ing failed to bring their minds. en rapport with each other. 
We propose to give a specimen of the debate. 

We select the topic of the alleged two natures in Christ. 
This is the vital point of the Trinitarian scheme. Mr. Lee 
undertook to prove it,— 1. By showing that the Scriptures 
call Christ both God and man; and for this purpose he 
selects one class of texts and arranges them by the side 
of another; 2. From the fact of Christ’s pre-existence ; 
3. By passages which assert his Deity and humanity in the 
same clause. And here we will quote from his second 
speech on the fifth evening : — 


‘¢ Take for instance, if you please, this passage. . 

‘*< For unto us a child is born, unto usa son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name.shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.’ Isa. ix. 6. 

‘¢ Tt cannot be maintained that this is all true of any one nature. 

**Tt cannot all be true of a being wholly divine, because he 
could never have been a child. It tannot be all true of a human 
being because he could not be called ‘ The mighty God,’ — nor 
could it be true of an angel, for no angel was ever ‘ child born.’ 

‘** But Mr. May remarked upon this text, that it was only said 
he should ‘be called’ the Mighty God, not that he was the Mighty 
God. . 


‘The réply is, he was so called by inspiration. So called by 
Divine appointment. 

** Again it is said, Matt. i. 23, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son,,and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel ; which, being interpreted, is, God with us.’ } 

*©¢God with us,’—God and man. ‘God with us,’ —God 
united to us, clothed in our nature. ; 


“¢« Tf David then called him Lord, how is he his Son?’ Matt. 
xxii. 45. 7 
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~ * Now here is a question asked by our Lord, which no one in 
heaven nor on the earth can answer if Jesus was not possessed of 
two natures, —‘If David then called him Lord, how is he his 
Son?’ 

‘This question can be answered only by admitting the two 


natures of Christ.’’ — pp. 66, 67. e 


Mr. Lee’s fourth argument is that “ the office and work 
of Christ required that he should combine a divine and 
human nature in one person.” Under this head he pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 


‘* The necessity of an atonement I am prepared to defend the 
. moment it is explicitly denied. For the present it is assumed. 

“* The work of making an atonement for the sins of men re- 
quired it. 

“ 1, No mere human being could atone for sin. 

‘< If Christ was a mere human being, which he must have been 
if he did not possess two natures, he was under the same law to 
God that all other human beings are, and could not atone for the 


. sins of other human beings. ° 


“In order to an atonement, there must be something engaged 
~-on which the law had no claim. 
‘ Every created being is bound to devote all his powers to the 
Creator, during the entire extent of his rational existence. 
<< But Christ has made an atonement for the sins of men. This 
-I am ready to prove if it be denied. 
‘© 2, None but a human being could make an atonement for 
men. 
‘To redeem human nature, right reason says human nature 
must be the offering. : ? 
‘‘ For this we have the opinion of St. Paul: ‘ Forasmuch 
_ then as the children are partakers of fiesh and blood, he also him- 
"self likewise took part of the same; that through death he might 
"destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil.’ 
“ Death was the penalty of the law, and the death of the body 
was one of the consequences involved. 
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“‘ Christ took our nature and died and rose again to redeem us 
from the power of death. 

‘* The fact that he was a human being, our brother, allies us to 
him, and through him to God. The two natures were necessary 
to render him a suitable mediator between God and men. 

‘¢< There is one God and one Mediator between God and men.’ 
1 Timi. 6. 

<¢< Now a Mediator is not a Mediator of one, but God is one.’ 
Gal. iii. 20. 

<¢ ¢ He ever liveth to make intercession for them.’ Heb. vii. 25. 

‘¢¢Christ is entered into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us.’ Heb, ix. 24. 

‘«* Humanity is there, and he represents us in the court of heaven, 
with one hand on the throne, and the other upon us, his poor 
kinsmen. 

‘¢'V. The doctrine of the two natures of Christ may be urged 
from the fact that no other account can be given of his nature and 
character. 

‘©The Scriptures declare him to be God and man, but they pro- 
nounce him nothing else. 

“Tf he is not God and man, what iS he? 

‘Tt will be said that he is the Son of God. 

‘¢ But what is the Son of God? . Is he a God? or is he a man? 
or is he neither? 

‘¢T press the question, What is he? 

‘<Tfit be said that he was God and not man, then God was once 
born a child, and grew, and lived, and died. 

‘“STf it be said that he was a man and not God, then we have 
only a human Saviour, a human Redeemer, and a human Inter- 
cessor, whose arm is but an arm of flesh. 

‘Tt is written, ‘ Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm.’ Jer. xvii. 5. 

‘* But of Christ it is said, ‘Blessed are all they that put their 
trust in him.’ Now put that and that together. 

‘Tf it be said that he was neither God nor man, what was he? 
Was he an angel? No, for angels cannot die. 

‘* But admit that he was God and man, and all is plain, aid we 
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have a Saviour worthy of everlasting trust. One to whom we 
can commit our souls without distrust or fear of being confounded. 
Beneath his protection we may rest secure, though the universe 
be moved. For he upholdeth all things by the word of his power. 
This is our Saviour, —this is our Christ. In him we now trust, 
and shall for ever and for evermore.’’ — pp. 67, 68. 


The reply of Mr. May is as follows : — 


‘In algebra it is difficult to solve an equation of which the 
terms are all unknown quantities. But the moment you geta 
known quantity into one of the terms, the trouble is over. Upon 
that you can base a process of reasoning that shall bring out the 
solution sought after. Just so it is in the case before us. I could 
not disprove my brother’s first proposition respecting three infinite 
persons, perhaps, excepting so far as I could show that the parts 
of it contradicted each other. But in the one now before me, I 
discover a quantity that is known to me. One term isa man: and 
if I know anything, I know what a man is, at least so far as to 
perceive that the other parts of this proposition of two natures, 
God and man so united as to be one and the same person, cannot 
be true. If I have any idea of God, it is, that he is an infinite 
Spirit, who has existed from all eternity, uncreated, unbegotten, 
underived, without beginning or end, incapable of change, pos- 
sessed of all wisdom, all power, all goodness, without a visible 
body or materia] members. 

‘* My idea of man, if I have any, is that of a finite being, clothed 
in flesh and blood, who began to exist a longer or shorter time 
ago, whose powers are limited, who knows but little compared 
with what is to be known, and can do but little, by his own un- 
aided strength. 

_ « Now is it possible so to compound these ideas as to make of 
them one and the same idea? What can be plainer to the human . 
mind than that a finite being cannot be also an infinite being ; 
that a person who could do nothing of himself was not the verita- _ 
ble Creator of the Universe; that a being of limited knowledge 
cannot know everything ; that a being who commenced his exist- 


‘ence (as this complex person, second in the Trinity, certainly did) 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-four years ago, had existed from: all 
eternity ; that a person who, according to this doctrine, at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era incarnated himself, and superadded 
to his deity perfect manhood, is not the being who has never 
known the shadow of a change? These questions answer them- 
selves. 

‘* But-they do not bring us to the end of the contradictions, in- 
consistencies, impossibilities, involved in the doctrine which Mr. 
Lee has pressed upon me. 

‘© Now, sir, I have another very grave objection to this doctrine, 
which I wish to submit to your consideration before I examine the 
slender proofs on which my opponent is willing.to rely for its 
support. This doctrine of two natures implicates the moral char- 
. acter of our Saviour, impeaches his veracity, and attributes to 
him deceit, equivocation, falsehood. For according to this doc- 
trine, Jesus sometimes spoke and acted in his human, and some- 
times in his divine nature, without admonishing his hearers in 
which of his natures he was speaking or acting. Thus on more 
than one occasion he declared that he could of himself do nothing, 
but if he were God he could at that very moment do all things, 
and yet he did not tell those who heard him that he meant that as 
aman he could do nothing. On another occasion he declared that 
he knew not the day nor the hour of judgment. Now accord- 
ing to this doctrine of his two-natures, he was ignorant of that 
great-event only as a man, although he knew it perfectly as God, 
and yet said nothing to guard his hearers from misunderstanding 
him. 

‘‘Once more, when he forbade the young ruler to call him 
good, because ‘ there is none good but one, that is God.’ If he- 
meant only that goodness should not be ascribed to him as a man, 
while it should be ascribed to him, in its highest conceivable meas- 
ure, as God, why did he not intimate that this was his meaning ? 
And when he forbade his disciples to pray to him, to ask anything 
of him, but to ask all things of God in his name, how can it be 


explained, if he knew himself to be God, that he did not guard his ~ 


hearers, and those who may now read the narratives of his life, 
from dangerous error, by intimating that he meant no one should © 


’ 
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worship him or pray to him as a man, while as God the whole 
universe should do him homage? If the doctrine of the two na- 
tures be true, if Christ was God as well as man, then he was 
guilty of what in the mildest term we call equivocation. Ifa 
king or president should declare that he had no power to pardon 
an offender, meaning that he had no power to do soas a man, while 
at the same moment, as the supreme ruler, he could set him at 
liberty by a word, he would equivocate. If Sir Isaac Newton 
had been asked to tell some earnest inquirers by what forces the 
planets were held in their orbits, and had replied, he did not know, 
meaning that he did not know it as a common man, while as the 
discoverer of the great law of gravitation he understood it very 
well, all would say that he equivocated, deceived, said what was 
not true. So, if Sir John Herschel should now be interrogated, 
by persons who wished to know in what year Encke’s comet will 
“appear again, and he should answer that he did not know, mean- 
ing all the while, that he did not know that-distant day as a man, 
while he did know it as an astronomer, he would be guilty of de- 
ception. No one would ask him or Sir Isaac Newton such ques- 
tions as common, unlearned men, but as men who had studied 
these subjects, and were fairly presumed to know vastly more than 
‘those who put to them the inquiries I have supposed. 

‘‘ And more, if Archimedes, the philosopher of old Syracuse in 
Sicily, had been applied to, to move a ton’s weight, and had an- 
swered that he had no power to do it, — meaning that by his own | 
unaided physical strength as a man he had not power enough for 
such an undertaking, —he would justly have been accused of 
lying, especially by those who had heard him say, in his scientific 
lectures, that with the power of the lever, if he had a suitable ful- 

‘erum and a place to stand on, he could move the world. 

- Such duplicity, such deception as this, the doctrine we are 
considering virtually imputes to Jesus Christ, when his disciples 
made inquiries of him respecting the day of judgment. They 
‘approached him as an uncommon person, —as one who they were 
persuaded knew more than most men, perhaps more than all men ; 
they appealed to him to tell them on this important subject what 
he knew more than they did, —more than other men knew. If, 
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therefore, in any way, in any character, or in any nature, he was 
able to answer their question, he deceived them by replying as he 
did. So likewise in the other cases to which I have referred.- If 
words have any meaning, Jesus Christ expressly disclaimed the 
possession of any of the attributes of Deity. He disclaimed om- 
nipotence, when he declared, ‘I can of myself do nothing.” He 
disclaimed omniscience when he declared, ‘ Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, neither the Son, but the Father. He dis- 
claimed supreme and infinite goodness when he said, * Why call- 
est thou me good? there is none good but one, that is God.’ This is 
plain language ; there is no mystery or obscurity in it. The 
terms ‘I,’ ‘me,’ ‘my own self,’ as every one knows, always 
denote an individual or person; and they include the whole of 
that person ; they comprehend all which goes to constitute him 
what he is, viewed as an individual or whole. In this sense our 
Saviour must have used them, or he must have been guilty of 
manifest prevarication. 

‘* Then consider further, — no one who witnessed his wonderful 
works supposed that of his own power, as.an ordinary man, he did 
them; but some suspected that he might be a being of a higher 
order than human. ‘To that apprehension in his disciples it was 
that he spoke when he disclaimed omnipotence, omniscience, and 
attributed his power and wisdom to God, who gave to him all of 
either of those attributes that he had manifested to their admira- 
tion. 

‘* But again: If there be any part of Christ’s example which is 
more valuable to beings such as we are, in the midst of trials and 
temptations, it is his confiding and submissive piety. What words 
nerve so powerfully our resolution to withstand the wrong, as his 
‘ Get thee behind me, Satan,’ or rather the spirit which they evince ? 
And oh! what words come to us with such a sustaining power, when 
our hearts are ready to sink under a bitter disappointment, or sore 
bereavement ; what words, in the hour of overwhelming affliction, 
help us to say so exactly what should be said by all dependent 
beings, and in the very utterance of them awaken a faith anda 
submission kindred to that which inspired them. I say, what 
words were ever spoken so full of the spirit of filial trust and pious 
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resignatiqgg as his, ‘The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it? Father, not my will, but thine, be done.’ But 
if this doctrine which Mr. Lee affirms be true, it takes away all 
reality from Christ’s acknowledgment of dependence, his suppli- 
cations for aid, and his expressions of entire acquiescence in the 
Divine will. If he were God, how could he have really suffered 
as he appeared to do in the garden of Gethsemane. If in him 
‘the Godhead and manhood were joined together, never to be 
divided,’ what are we to, make of his cry upon the cross, ‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ If he were the 
Eternal Jehovah, how could his death upon the cross have been 
anything more than an appearance? His resurrection and ascen- 
sion too, what evidence would they be of man’s immortality? If 
Christ were God, to whom could he have offered prayer? If he 
were himself the Highest, Holiest One, to whom could he look 
up with reverence? If he were the Infinite God incarnate, his 
prayers must have been offered to himself ; and thus his devotions 
become utterly unintelligible ; and we are deprived of the strength- 
ening, comforting influence of his example in our days of trial, in 
our nights of affliction. 

‘<In conclusion, sir, let me say that the use which this doctrine 
requires us to make of certain expressions of Scripture mystifies 
the Bible, and destroys all confidence in the meaning of its lan- 
guage. If, for the sake of supporting a system of doctrines, de- 
vised centuries after Christ’s ascension, we are required to set 
aside the plain, obvious meaning of Christ’s declarations respecting 
himself, and assume that hé meant something very different from 
what he certainly said ; — why, if this be the use we are to make 
of the Bible, there can be no dependence placed upon its teach- 
ings; we had much better go directly to the creeds of the 
churches, and not trouble ourselves to look for any truth beyond 
them ; or, better still, go back again into the bosom of the Ro- 
man Catholie Church, which boldly assumes and frankly tells us 
that we cannot be trusted to read the word of God for ourselves, 
but that the true interpretation of the Bible is committed to the 
Chureh,— nay, more, that certain doctrines of higher significance 
than those which are recorded in Scripture have. been transmitted 
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in the unwritten word of Apostolic tradition, and cangbe learned 
only through the teaching, and on the authority, of the consecrated 
ministers of the ‘ Holy Catholic Church.’ ’’ — pp. 70-72. 


Towards the close of the discussion, Mr. May states the 
reason why he had engaged in the debate : — 


‘‘ Here some may be ready to inquire, why I am so outspoken 
and earnest in my opposition to their doctrine of the tri-one God? 
I answer, first, because, unscriptural, irrational, and utterly unin- 
telligible as that doctrine is, they make more account of it than 
of all Christ’s preaching and character. They regard a man’s 
belief of this doctrine, or assent to it, as a better evidence of his 
soundness in faith, than the most upright conduct, and the most 
benevolent affections, manifested by him in all the relations and 
intercourses of life. They throw distrust upon the only test of a 
true faith, which Jesus proposed, when he said, ¢ By thgir fruits 
ye shall know them’; and set up a test of admission into the 
Christian Church, and of acceptance with God, which was no- 
where prescribed by Christ or his Apostles, and which is no eyi- 
dence of righteousness of life or holiness of heart. 

*¢'The second reason for my opposition to this doctrine of the 
three-one God is, that it is made the basis of a system of doctrines, 
which has as little resemblance to Christianity as anything that 
can be found in the theologies of the heathen world ; —a system of 
doctrines, in which the character of God is fearfully misrepre- 
sented, the nature of man frightfully distorted or caricatured, 
and the destiny of the greater part of the human race is declared 
to be far worse than that of ‘ the brutes which perish’;——-a system ~ 
of doctrines which has alienated from Christianity many of the 
best minds of every age, if it has not driven them into blank 
infidelity, discountenanced the personal, independent, thorough 
study of the Scriptures for one’s self, and made religion to be too 
generally considered a supernatural condition, that is, superinduced 
upon the favored few, ‘ the elect,’ the number of which was de- 
termined before the foundation of the world ; and represents that 
even they are to be saved, not because of any faith or good works 
in them, but wholly in consideration of the righteousness of Christ 
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imputed to them, or in some inexplicable manner transferred to 
them ; — so that this system of theology has made the righteous- 
ness of men (their individual and joint efforts to do the will and 
accomplish the purposes of God) of little or no consequence com- 
pared with their acceptance of this dismal creed of the churches. 
The Gospel of Christ has been supplanted by this theology of the 
Christian Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, and the work 
of the Lord has been everywhere hindered. 

‘* T rejoice to acknowledge that many, who have been entangled 
by their education in the intricacies of this labyrinth of inconsist- 
encies, have yet been so affected by the divine precepts and the 
perfect character and simple doctrines of Christ, that they have 
listened to the responses of the spirit in their own hearts, and 
have become likewise the dear children of God, true Christians. 
But the number of these is everywhere far less than it would 
have been, if all of Christianity and nothing of Calvinism had been 
everywhere preached and inculeated. The dark system of theol- 
ogy, however, still stands dominant in most of the churches, and 
diffuses a baleful influence throughout Christendom. 

«* Within the last sixty or seventy years, this system of terrible 
error has been more vigorously assailed than ever before, in Eng- 
land and this country; and, aided as the assault has been by im- 
provements in the education of the people, and changes for the 
bettef in man’s notions of civil government, an impression not to 
be effaced has been made upon this citadel of orthodoxy. Man’s 
attention has been directed more than ever to the practical require- 
ments of Christianity. And just within the period 1 have named - 
more has been done directly than ever before, since the primitive 
age of the Church, to enlighten and save mankind. And, sir, in 
the only part of the world where Unitarianism has ever attained 
anything like the ascendency, there, just there (in Boston and 


‘its vicinity) more plans have been devised for the relief of suffering 


humanity, and more has been done in their behalf, than any where 
‘else. 

«¢ Nevertheless, sir, the system of Calvinism so called still re- 
mains, upheld by all the power of the Papal Church, domiciliated 
as the dependencies of that Church are in every part of the world ; 
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upheld by the Church of England, sustained as it is by that mighty 
monarchy ; upheld in our country by the offspring of the English 
establishment, —the Episcopal Church ; and upheld by the ven- 
erable Presbyterian Church, and by the Methodist and Baptist 
Churches, that give it a qualified support. True, Professor Mau- 
rice of England, and Professor Crosby of New Hampshire, and 
Dr. Bushnell of Hartford, and Professor Fitch of New Haven, 
and Doctor Beecher of Boston, and others, have each and all, from 
within, made great breaches in the foundations of this system of 
error. Still it stands; and so long as it stands in the holy place 
where the Gospel of Christ alone should be enshrined, so long 
ought the ministers of Christ to assail it. My brother frankly 
acknowledges to me, that the creeds of the Presbyterian and Epis- 
copal Churches are stated in language which has become obsolete. 
‘ No Trinitarian,’ to use his own words, ‘can be found, who, if he 
were called upon to state his views, would state them in the exact 
language of either of those creeds.’ Why, then, should those 
creeds be retained a day or an hour longer? Let them be laid 
away among the things of the past; and let the people, all the 
people, be encouraged and assisted to study the Bible and the 
volumes of Nature and Providence, ‘ remembering,’ in the words 
of the venerable John Robinson in his parting charge to the church 
that came to Plymouth, ‘ that there is more light yet to break out 
from them all’ ; and assurefl that he who shall learn from them to 
love truth and hate error, to dread all wrong, and try to practise 
all righteousness, to recognize impartially all the rights of all his 
fellow-men, to abhor oppression and cruelty, and love justice and 
merey,—in a word, he who shall have so learnt as“‘ to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world,’ he, and he only, has learnt that 
which has made him wise unto salvation, let his theological ne 
ions be what they may.’’? — pp.-151, 152. 


The conclusion of the discussion deserves to be Hace | 
for the sake of the picturesque scene at which the curtain 
fell. The closing speech was made by: Mr. ae whoa 
final paragraphs are as follows: — 
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<¢ When I first heard of you, brother Lee, it was as a man who 
had generously espoused the cause of the poor and wretched 
slaves in our country. I heard of your battling manfully with the 
Goliah sin of our nation, that has wellnigh subjugated to its base 
purposes the Church and the State, the religion and the politics 
of the country. I heard how faithfully you were dealing with that 
terrible iniquity, as you found it secreted and protected by the 
great Methodist organization, to which you then belonged. I 
learnt how nobly you, with a few other faithful ones, came out 
from that corrupted body, and set up an altar upon which you 
might, in godly sincerity, offer the daily sacrifice of prayer to the 
God of the oppressed. I honored you for your fidelity to the right. 
* «Since you came to this city, I have heard of your kindnesses 
to the outcasts, — the fugitives from our American despotism, — 
how you have sheltered them under your roof, fed them at your 
table, and helped them on their way ‘ to the land of the free and 
the asylum of the oppressed.” My soul has been drawn towards 
you as a good son of God. 

« Teared not much to know what your theological opinions 
might be, to enable me to form an estimate of your Christian 
character, so long as I could see the fruits of the spirit of charity 
in your life. And now that I have found, in the course of this 
discussion, what your opinions are; although they appear to me 
very unscriptural, very irrational, very inconsistent with them- 
selves and self-contradictory, still I will not withdraw my confi- 
dence from you asa man and a Christian, so long as I see that 
you abound in love and good works. And here, brother Lee, 
after all our disputing, is my right hand of fellowship, if you are 
willing to receive it. 

‘Mr. Lee said: I take your hand, and fellowship you as a 
man and a philanthropist, but I have no fellowship with your 
theology. 

«Mr. May. — Nor I with yours! I suppose that your theology 
is just as unlike to mine, as mine is to yours. > 

«Then (turning to the audience) he said: I thank you, fellow- 
citizens, for your long-continued and patient hearing of what we 
have had to say. I have only to beg of you to read what we have 
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‘ . 
said, and consider it well that you may-understand; compare our 
doctrines and arguments with each other as impartially as you 
may be able, and both with the teachings of the Bible, and judge 
for yourselves which of the two is nearer the right.’’ — p. 160, 


LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


In the Rooms of the Association, at-21 Bromfield Street, 
provision has recently been made for the accommodation 
of a library which the Executive Committee desire to. col- 
lect. It seems important on many accounts, for the con- 
venience of present use, but more for purposes of future 
reference, to form a library of all Unitarian publications. 
The Rooms of the Association seem to be the appropriate 
place for such a library, and the officers of the Association 
the proper persons to have charge of it. In this library all 
works included in the following classes should be found : — 

1. Those which relate to the history and development of 
Unitarian Christianity in any part of the world. Books which 
explain its rise, spread, and present condition in Switzer- 
land, Poland, Transylvania, Holland, Germany, France, 
England, should here be brought together. These are 
indispensable to any historical view of the Unitarian doc- 
trine. 

2. Those which indicate and unfold the earliest tendency 
in this country to Unitarian modes of thought. Undoubt- 
edly that tendency showed itself at a much earlier period 
than. is generally supposed. The controversies that at- 
tended the Whitefield excitement made a rapid develop- 
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ment of a liberal theology. Before the Revolutionary war 
pamphlets were published which, as we turn to them now, 
seem to have singularly anticipated the arguments and 
strifes of our day. Copies of these, we suppose, may be 
found in the attic collections of many old families. As 
bearing on this particular point of illustrating a tendency 
to liberal modes of religious thought in New England, they 
are of inestimable value, and all means of collecting them 
should be carefully improved. 

3. All reports of literary, charitable, missionary, philan- 
thropic, and reformatory societies, managed by liberal 
men. These will some day be referred to with interest, as 
illustrating the spirit and power of the denomination. Such 
documents, after they are once read, constitute to most per- 
sons the works of least value on their shelves; but toa 
historian they are often beyond price, as showing the — 
and pressure of the times to which they relate. 

4, One copy at least of every book published by a Uni- 
tarian author. No other denomination, in proportion to its 
size, furnishes more authors, nor authors whose books are 
more acceptable to the general mind of the country. It 
would show a varied and fertile literature were we to 
enumerate all the works which during the last twenty-five 
years have appeared from the Unitarian press. In the de- 
partment of sermons, especially, this literature exhibits a 
marked peculiarity.. A new style of preaching was intro- 
duced by the eloquent Buckminster. He was among the 
first to depart from the formal and antiquated style which 
had long resounded in the pulpit, and to adopt a more nat- 
ural and fresh mode of address. Perhaps he shares the 
honor of introducing the change with Mayhew, who. pre- 


ceded him, with Freeman, his contemporary, and with 
. Channing, Thacher, Abbot, Kirkland, Ware, and Green- 
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wood, who with such great popularity succeeded him in 
the same line. At any rate, it was the Unitarian pulpit 
which gave fresh interest and life to New England ser- 
mons. Some of the volumes of discourses published by 
our liberal divines have had the merit accorded to them of 
being the best models of pulpit address which the country 
has afforded. They have had considerable circulation 
among various denominations of Christians, and have done 
much to influence the general pulpit style. Books of this 
‘class, and many of them of great excellence, are fre- 
quently offered to the public, and the library of the Asso- 
ciation should by all means have a copy of each. 

5. Complete sets of every periodical work devoted to the 
interests of the denomination. There should be one place 
where the inquirer will be sure to find every work of this 
kind. We have.had many periodicals which, though for 
the most part they have sustained but a brief existence, 
have been conducted with much ability, and have rendered 
good service. Beside the Christian Disciple and the Chris- 
tian Examiner, we need name only the Unitarian Miscel- 
lany, at Baltimore, the Western Messenger, in Louisville, 
the Unitarian Advocate and Scriptural Interpreter, in Bos- 
ton. Entire copies of these, and of every periodical we 
have published, should be here carefully preserved. Each 
sheds an important light upon the modes of thought, feel- 
ing, and activity in the denomination, and will hereafter be 
of great value for purposes of historical reference. 

When, from this brief description of what the library of 
the Association ought to be, we turn now to a passing 
notice of the books already procured as the nucleus of the 
desired collection, we are reminded how much is to he 
done before our wishes can be realized. 

We have a complete set of the Disciple and Examiner, — 
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the work which is the richest product of our periodical 
literature, and long may it be as vigorous and fruitful as it 
now is, —a complete set of the Western Messenger, Uni- 
tarian Miscellany, Liberal Preacher, and Scriptural Inter- 
preter. We have also a complete set of the Tracts of the 
Association, —a series which, for the freshness, earnest- 
ness, and ability of discussion of religious subjects, it would 
be difficult to match by any similar publications. The 
works of Norton, Channing, Dewey, Palfrey, Ware, 
Greenwood, Follen, Livermore, are also on our shelves, 
together with a hundred volumes from that large class of , 
authors who have published but a volume each. We have 
also forty-two bound volumes of the Letters received by 
the Secretary in each year since the organization of the 
Association, — a work of great value to the future historian 
of Liberal Christianity in New England. ‘ 
But our enumeration of what we possess is intended 
chiefly to reveal our wants. We shall be grateful to any 
friends who will assist us in the object we have in view. 
From all authors in our denomination, we hope we may 
receive a copy of their works. Sets of periodicals from 
libraries of deceased ministers will be of essential value to 
us, for which we will gladly exchange recently published 
and popular books. Even partial sets may enable us to 
complete imperfect copies now on hand. Reports of So- 
cieties, and old pamphlets in controversial divinity, will also 
be gratefully acknowledged. We do not suppose we shall 
form a large library at once. But by keeping our eye 
upon this matter through a series of years, we trust we 
may antomplish results which may hereafter be valued. 
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UNITARIAN LITERATURE. 


We were led the other day, by a short sentence in a 
letter, to reflect upon the character of the literature which 
we are-circulating. The writer was a stranger to us, and, 
living ina remote part.of the country, a Tract of the As- 
sociation by chance fell into his hands. ‘ At first,” he 
writes, “1 turned away from it, almost in disgust, remem- 
bering how distasteful to me the very word tract had be- 
come, in consequence of the hortatory drivel.and mawkish 
sentimentalism with which I had so ofien found that publi- 
cations under that name were filled. But something in the 
appearance of this tract called my attention to it; and 
when I read on, page after page, admiring alike the fresh, 
manly style, the clear, good sense, the reasonable views, 
the unaffected piety, of the little work, 1 was sorry that I 
so soon came to the end. I assure you I never before had 
the slightest idea that such valuable writing was ever put 
forth under the name of a tract; and my object in this 
letter is to order the entire series of your publications.” 

This sentence suggested a comparison between the works 
we issue, and those published by other Tract and Book 
Associations. .In regard to these last, we should not ex- 
press ourselves as did our correspondent. He probably 
had seen but a few of their works, and these, it so hap- 
pened, were not at all to his taste. We have no disposition 
to underrate their merits. We eannot entertain the least 
doubt that the publications of the American Tract Society, 
for example, have done immense good. Some of them are 
written with great beauty and power, and with a richness 
of religious experience which give them a worth far above 
all mere rhetorical and artistic finish. Even in the larger 
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works on religious subjects at the present time circulated 
among our Orthodox brethren, such as the works of Em- 
mons, Edwards, Baxter, Woods, and others, we doubt not 
that thousands find rich nourishing food, in comparison 
with which our publications would seemto them to be only 
husks and straw. We freely admit this in justice to one ~ 
side of the case. 

But there is another side too. There is a large class of 
readers to whom these publications appear in the light 
which our correspondent somewhat strongly indicated. To 
them such a work as Sears on Regeneration is a voice of 
to-day ; it is fresh, earnest, full of beauty and power ; and 
with a magic divining-rod opens fountains of sensibility 
and faith which all those Orthodox workers in ‘this field of 
theology, with their shovels, crow-bars, and tremendous 
powder-blasts, could not approach. ‘To them Dewey is a 
most awakening and suggestive writer, and, judging by the 
frequency with which his sermons have been preached in 
Orthodox pulpits, a similar estimate, we suspect, is made 
in other quarters of the value of his writings. To them 
Channing is an author with whom they love to commune, 
for they are drawn captive by the beauty of his mind, the 
child-like fervor of his faith, and the fine humanity of his 
spirit. To them Ware seemed, by the eminently devout 
and practical manifestation of his character, worthy to be 
placed in the highest calendar of saints ; and from no other 
book have they drawn so many useful suggestions as from 
his “ Formation of the Christian Character.” To them the 
argument of Norton in his Genuineness of the Gospels 
furnishes a rock for their faith, it is so clear and convincing, 
so candid and manly, and is built up with such a scholarly 
and massive strength. We all know, likewise, the pleasure 
and profit with which they will read sucha book as Clarke’s 
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Doctrine of Prayer, or such a one as Eliot’s Doctrinal Lec- 
tures, or such a one as Burnap’s Rectitude of Human Na- 
ture, or such a one as Peabody’s Sermons of Consolation, 
or such books as Livermore’s Commentaries and Discourses. 
The bare names of these publications remind us of the 
richness of our literature. What would be done with these 
books, if, with their taste, scholarship, ability, they had been 
devoted to the defence of an orthodox faith ? They would 
have been printed and distributed~ by millions of copies. 
The truth is, wé are not aware of the value of the instru- 
ment for the diffusion of a pure Christianity:;which Divine 
Providence, in our fresh and able literature, has put into 
our hands. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


September 11. The members of the Board were all 
present, except Messrs. Clarke and Callender. Much con- 
versation was held on the expediency of sending a mission- 
ary to Kanzas. The immense emigration to that territory, 
the spiritual destitution of the new settlers, the importance 
of founding religious institutions in the very beginning of 
the growth of towns and villages, and the great good which 
suitable men would exert in the establishment of schools 
and distribution of books, as well as by preaching the Gos- 
pel,— these were points which came up for earnest con- 
sideration. They led to inquiries relating to the probability 
of procuring the right kind of men to engage in this work. 
The Secretary presented some information he had obtained 
in regard to this point. It was finally voted to lay the sub- 
ject upon the table for the present, in the hope that we may 
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hereafter see some door opened through which we may 
enter successfully upon this work. The chief obstacle in 
the way of undertaking some useful service at once is the 
want of means. No one can be expected to set out on such 
a missionary excursion without some guaranteed compensa- 
tion. Crippled by the state of our funds, we hope the time 
will come when, through the Christian generosity of our 
friends, we may no longer be compelled by our empty treas- 
ury to suffer golden opportunities of usefulness to pass by 
unimproved. Some missionary service, worthy of our 
position and influence as a denomination, we hope we may 


-soon undertake. 


The Secretary suggested at this meeting the. importance 

of establishing a library in the Rooms of the “Association. 
Some of the considerations then presented may be found 
stated at length in an article in this number of the Journal. 
The subject of procuring suitable accommodations for such 
a library was referred to the Business Committee, with full 
power. 
- It was voted that the Secretary prepare and publish the 
Annual Unitarian Congregational Register for 1855, and 
that it be sent to auxiliaries and subscribers to the Quarterly 
Journal. 

Letters were read from our faithful and devoted mission- 
ary at the West, Rev. Peter Betch ; and it was voted to 
supply him, at his request, with one hundred and twenty- 
five sets of Channing’s Works, twenty-five of which to be a 
gift to him in acknowledgment of his most useful services. 
_-From Rev. Leonard Whitney, of Keokuk, Iowa, interest- 
ing letters were received, giving an account of his labors in 
that place, and of the prospects of the diffusion of Christian 
truth, and the promotion of a spirit of vital piety, in the 
region where he lives. Some members of the Board stated 
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that they had had the pleasure of a personal interview with 
Mr. Whitney, and had been deeply interested with the his- 
tory of his change of opinions, with the evidences of his 
earnest spirit, and the tokens of success in the work in 
which he was then engaged. It was voted to give Mr. 
Whitney-two hundred dollars’ worth of books to be sold in 
fowa and neighborhood, the proceeds to be appropriated 
towards the erection of a church in Keokuk; and the Sec- 
retary was directed to transmit the books accordingly. 

Upon the representation of the state of the Society in 
Belvidere, Illinois, of which Rev. William Bradley is pastor, 
it was voted to appropriate two hundred dollars towards 
sustaining public worship in that place. = 

A request; from some members of the Federal Street 
Society, that,they may use the Rooms of the Association 
for the purposes of a Vestry, for one evening a week dur- 
ing the winter, was referred to the Business Committee. 


October 2. At the meeting this day all the members of 
the Board were present, except Messrs. Fairbanks, Fearing, 
and Briggs. 

The special committee to whom the subject had been 
referred made a report, that they had effected a purchase of 
the unsold copies of Professor Norton’s Genuineness of the 
Gospels. The Secretary was directed to have a portion of 
them bound and kept on sale. We take pleasure in record- 
ing this purchase. It will be an important service to the 
cause of Christian truth, to give a wide circulation to this 
work. It is not a work that will have a popular sale. But 
for ministers’ libraries, for public institutions, for students 
in divinity, and for the instruction of men of liberal culture, 
no work ean be more valuable. The Association has pur- 
chased on terms which will admit of a considerable deduc- 
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tion from former prices; and we confidently look for the 
sale of many copies. 

The Secretary stated that he had received a letter from 
one of the Professors of Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., 
asking for a donation of our publications for the library 
of that Institution. He said he took pleasure in reading a 
correspondence marked by Christian courtesy and kindly 
feeling. It was unanimously voted to forward to the library 
of the above institution copies of all our books, and the 
Secretary was directed to send them: 

The following letter from Rev. J. G. Forman, resigning 
his situation as missionary and book-distributor of the Asso- 
ciation, was read : — 


‘© Boston, September 29, 1854. 
‘Rev. H. A. Mines, D. D.:— 

‘*My dear Sir,— A devoted attachment to the life and labors 
of a settled pastor, and the difficulty of pursuing the interests of 
the Association, as its Missionary and Book Agent, without fre- 
quent interruptions and loss of time, arising from home cares, the 
imperfect state of my wife’s health, and the education of my chil- 
dren, prompt me to resign the situation I hold in your service, that 
I may accept acall I have received to become the pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Sandwich. 

‘ During the time I have been in the employ of the Association, 
I have experienced your kindness and reasonable allowance for 
loss of time in pursuing my labors, to a degree for which I am 
duly grateful. In my final settlement, as on a former occasion, a 
proper deduction will be made for this loss of time. 

‘<Tn whatever situation I may be, I shall continue to feel a deep 
and abiding interest in the prosperity of the American Unitarian 
Association. I believe it is engaged in a most noble and Chris- 
tian enterprise, and I trust is destined to send the living and printed 
word of Gospel truth to all parts of the earth, by means of its 
fature operations as a Missionary Tract and Book Association. 

© During the five months of actual service which I have ren- 
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dered, I have not only obtained numerous subscriptions to the 
Book Fund, and the Quarterly Journal, but have sold over one 
thousand volumes of Unitarian books, in a few towns herein New 
England, by personal calls upon families, mostly of our own house- 
hold of faith. Of these I think about two thirds have been the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Channing. I mention this fact to show what 
reasonable ground of expectation there is that the Association, by 
means of its Fund, as capital, and its agents in the field, may cir- 
culate not merely thousands, but millions of our best religious 
books throughout this land. 

‘¢T cannot take my leave of my present situation, as an agent 
of the Association, without expressing my confidence in its future 
plan of operations, and wishing it a hearty God-speed in its hope- 
ful and promising enterprise, nor without expressing the wish that 
the wealthy churches and laymen of our denomination, whom God 
has blessed with a liberal store, will make the Association what it 
ought to be, an effectual and well-provided ‘ Unitarian Book and 
Tract Association.’ 

- With sentiments of respect and friendship towards yourself 
and the members of the Executive Committee, 
‘*T am, very truly, your servant in Christ, 
‘*J, G. Forman.”’ 

The resignation of Mr. Forman was accepted, with the 
expression of thanks for the services he had rendered, and 
with wishes for his usefulness in the new field of labor upon 
which he enters. 


After due inquiry and consultation, Rey. George S. Ball, 


of Upton, was unanimously appointed to the situation which 
Mr, Forman had resigned. 


November 6. All the members of the Board were in 
attendance. e: 

A letter was read from Rey. James F. Clarke, commend- 
ing to the notice of the Association the missionary labors 
of Rev. B. F. Stamm, who for some time has preached and 
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distributed books in Wisconsin, and bearing witness to the 
earnestness of his spirit and the success of his labors. It 
was voted to appropriate one hundred dollars in aid of Mr. 
Stamm. 

Interesting letters were read from Peoria, Illinois, inform- 
ing the Committee of the prospect of establishing a hopeful 
society in that place, under the ministry of Mr. McFarland, 
a graduate of the Cambridge Divinity School. It was voted 
that the Secretary open a correspondence with the com- 
mittee of the Society in Peoria, and express our interest in 


‘their condition, and wishes for their success. 


At this meeting still further conversation was held in re- 
gard to sending a missionary to Kanzas. The names of 
seyeral persons were proposed as suitable to become mis- 
sionaries in this enterprise. The whole subject was re- 
ferred to the Secretary, with instructions to make further 
inquiries, and prepare matured arrangements for the sub- 
sequent action of the Board. 

The importance of publishing a Book of Prayers for 
Family and Private Devotion was presented for considera- 
tion. Calls for such a book have often been made, both at 
our Rooms and of our book-distributors; and though we 
have several works of this kind, which have been highly 
acceptable and have had a ministry of good, it was thought 
that a new work might create some fresh interest, and meet 


’ wants now not supplied. Measures were adopted towards 


securing the preparation of sucha work. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this subject again. 

~The Committee attended to certain proposals from Mr. 
John Wilson of Boston, tendering to the Association the 
publication of a work of which he was the author. It was 
referred to the Committee on Publications, with full power. 
. Final action on the proposition to print a volume of Se- 
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lections from the Christian Examiner was referred -to 
Messrs. Lincoln, Briggs, and the Secretary. 

-It having been stated that Tracts Nos. 24 and 25 are out 
of print, the Secretary was authorized to reprint them as an 
article in the January Quarterly Journal, and to have five 
hundred_extra copies published in the form of Tracts. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS: 


A tapy in the interior of the State of New York who, 
through her great interest in the circulation of religious 
books, had sent to us for a supply, writes : —‘* The Tracts 
you sent have been all distributed, and are doing their work, 
in some cases ‘ with observation,’ and in others, I doubt 
not, silently ; and I should be glad to distribute more if I 
had them. In one case those I laid on a hotel-table were 
read and re-read by a lady of the Methodist Church, who 
was so much interested in them that she came to me to beg 
for more, or to ascertain where they might be procured. 
The books have sold readily. I see you have lately pub- 
lished a small book containing Dr. Dewey’s Discourse on 
Retribution. I should be glad to get it, for mever did any 
sermon impress me like that, and it has been rhy habit to 
give away whatever copies I can procure.” 

One of our clergymen ina town in Central Massachusetts, 
who has engaged in this work of book-distribution with great 
spirit, and success, writes : — “* The prospect is good for dis- 
posing of all the books on hand within a. short time in this 
village. Many more within the limits of the town I hope 
to send forth on their beneficent mission. Time for the 
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service is the only thing wanting. In the course of my op- 
erations thus far, | have met with many encouragements, — 
enough to assure me that this is a work of great good. 
Many of these silent preachers are making themselves felt 
in the ever-widening circles into which they have been in- 
troduced. In some instances they are recognized and 
acknowledged by those who bear another name than ours, 
and who have been taught to look upon us with unfriendly 
prejudice. Some have testified their delight to me in the 
most enthusiastic terms. These books of Clarke and Sears 
are doing a good work. They have given me many open- 
ings for religious conversation, and saved some pastoral 
visits from being barren and unsatisfactory. The twenty-five 
or thirty copies of the Memoir of Mrs. Ware are well-read 
books in any sense of the term, — doing service like the 
volumes of a circulating library, preaching from house to 
house, giving to the wives and mothers of our Israel im- 
pressive lessons of true womanhood. I am more than ever 
convinced that this book-movement is a timely measure. I 
have learned much in distributing the works you sent me. 
The comparative efficacy of the printed page and the living 
yoice in this reading era is not what it once was; and we 
Unitarians have too long neglected to adapt our action to 
the change. God speed the work in which you are engaged, 
to a result infinitely better than the triumph of a party, to 
the diffusion of a true evangelical religious life in hearts 
now so cold and barren.” 

From: another clergyman we hear as follows: —“* Amid 
many signs of indifference and discouragement in the field 
of labor assigned me by Divine Providence, I was induced, 
by reading of similar efforts in other places, to undertake to 
see all the families in my parish supplied with one or more 
of the fresh awakening books you have lately published. 


a 
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Ihave reason to bless the day on which I resolved to-do 
this. I met with a hearty response where I little looked for 
it. The book gave me opportunity to talk with my parish- 
ioners. Their readiness to-purchase has imparted a new 
interest to my mind, and their reading has increased their 
interest_in my preaching; so that, on the whole, | think 
things are looking better with me than they have for years. 
At any rate, a good book in every family library in my 
parish is seed from which I may hope for something by and 
bye. 

A clergyman informs us of a new mode of. book-distri- 
bution. which was adopted by his parish. He made the ~ 
importance of such distribution the topic of a sermon, 

which was followed by a contribution. Sufficient money 
was raised to purchase a large number of books, and these 
were placed on a table in the entry of the church, and the 
congregation were invited to take such as each would like 
to read. More than five hundred volumes were. taken. 
Some advantages were undoubtedly reached by this plan. 
By purchasing in large quantities, the books were obtained 
cheaper, and the contributions of the more favored placed 
good books in the hands of those who could hardly afford to 
purchase them. 

An earnest book-distributor in Western Pennsylvania 
writes: —‘‘ Having come to the conclusion to devote my 
time again to the work of circulating books, and knowing 
none which I think better than those published by your As- 
sociation, I must supply myself anew. Within a week past 
I sold seven sets of Dr. Channing’s Works to a Presbyterian, 
who has disposed of them among his friends. During the 
past year, | have supplied him with no less than thirty sets. 
Every few weeks he has come round to get from five to 
ten sets. He tells me he often sells them to Baptist preach- 
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ers. You may send me one hundred sets of Channing’s 
Works during this fall, and I will try to sell them as fast 
as I can.” 

Another friend writes from the State of New York : — 
“ First and last, 1 have sold scores of your publications. 
Some of the books you send me are invaluable. I may 
mention Sears on Regeneration, and Clarke on Prayer, 
especially. For myself, I do not care much for merely 


- doctrinal or controversial works, and would much rather 


circulate books having some positive spiritual pabulum in 

them, than such as merely antagonize a dead dogma.” 
From Iowa we have received a letter from which we 

make the following extracts: —‘“ Here is a State of 50,000 


‘square miles, and a population of over 300,000. I wish to 


become your colporteur, to visit all our principal towns, 
among which I hope to sell a thousand dollars’ worth of 
Channing’s Works. Where are they more needed, where 
are they likely to be so welcome, and to do so much good, 
as among that portion of our people here who have no 
preachers to set before them the truth? Had not the 
silent but powerful voice of your writers preceded me in 
my field of labor, there would never have been occasion 
for my voice. They had gone before to prepare the way ; 
and, before any living preacher was on the ground, had 
spoken words of courage and hope to many an inquiring 
soul beyond the Father of Waters. And could the works 
of those men be carried into every county and important 
town in our great and rapidly growing State, — could they 
be placed in the libraries of every lawyer, physician, and 
minister, — I believe they would do more to make the cause 
of truth known and respected, more to prepare the way for 


an intelligent and stable faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, than 
could be effected in any other possible way.” 
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The Society in Rockford, Illinois, has received aid from 
our New England churches towards the erection of ashouse 
of worship. From a letter lately received, we learn that 
“the Society there is in a growing and prosperous condition, 
and is full of zeal. They are now building a neat stone 
church, in the early English style. It is to cost $7,000, 
and will comfortably seat three hundred and fifty people.” 

One who has recently completed his preparation for the 
ministry, and to whom the new Territory of Kanzas offered 
a promising field of labor, writes as follows : —‘‘ As lam 
going on a mission of peace and good-will with a company 
of emigrants, I will tender to you my services as a colpor- 
teur in Kanzas. Much good may be done there by the 
circulation of books of the right kind. They both prepare 
the way for the preacher, and supply in a measure his 
place. But give us books of the right stamp. Give a 
literature freighted with the spirit and life of the Saviour, 
that shall probe deeply the sores of sin, and that shall pre- 
sent to us a living, present Jesus to heal-and to. save, not 
a philosopher to palliate and beguile, and I will do what 
I can to circulate-it, so that life and freedom may be given 
to Kanzas. Our colony is made up of a mixed multitude 
from all the sects of Christian believers. They are intelli- 
gent, though not many are much acquainted with books, 
but all are inquisitive. I go as their minister. We shall 
need hymn-books, prayer-books, and Sunday;school books. 
You will see at once what we need, and your judgment will 
be a better guide than my direction.” It afforded us pleas- 
ure to send a box of books, and we shall be glad to hear of 
the success of the enterprising and devoted missionary. 

The Rev. J. R. McFarland, a native of Virginia, a grad- 
uate of the Cambridge Divinity School, who is acceptably 
known to many in Boston, where he preached for several 
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months, has gone to Peoria, Illinois, to establish a Society 
in that growing place. In a letter, he says :—‘ Having 
chosen my field with deliberation, my mind is at ease. I 
shall enter upon it cheerfully and with confidence ; for with 
such a cause, when did ever faithful, patient, prayerful, and 
persistent devotion fail of success? To me it is clearly and 
simply a question of faith and patience. I shall not be 
trammelled by precedents or antecedents. I shall have a 
fair chance. In a subjective point of view, the inducements 
that this field present are still greater. I covet the disci- 
pline of working there in my Master’s cause, and with my 
Saviour’s words to encourage me; though I remember that 
it is not of him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that giveth the increase.” The sympathies and best 
wishes of many hearts accompany our brother to his new 
sphere ; while we feel assured that the spirit with which he 
undertakes his ministry is a hopeful augury of success. 
The extracts from letters above given are of a hopeful 
and encouraging nature. Such is the spirit of most of the 
letters we receive. Occasionally we are addressed in other 
words, as will be seen by the following extract, which we 
select in order that our readers may sce both sides of the 
case. A book-distributor in one of the Middle States 
writes: —“ The Unitarians are here classed with unbe- 
lievers, and are generally alluded to in the pulpit as infidels 
and atheists. Among the Quakers it is different, but by 
gome of the other sects I experience far from civil treat- 
ment or common courtesy. They tell me, and especially 
the Old School Presbyterians, that they cannot consent that 
their families should read Channing, although he was a good 
sort of mansin his way, and a very moral character. You 
have little conception how great here is the want of that 
liberality of religious views which prevails so much in New 
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England. If you have any amount of funds placed at your 
disposal for the conversion of the heathen, I think you can- 
not do better than to send a missionary here. Ignorance 
and superstition abound, and want and vice go hand in 
hand.” 

As an offset to the above, we may quote a few words 
from another letter, received from one whose mind has been 
quickened and blessed by the distribution of our books : — 
‘«‘[ have read every word of those publications, some parts 
of them a second time. On my knees have I thanked God 
for them. I express all the gratitude of a thousand ac- 
knowledgments in the simple sentence, I thank you.” » 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Life and Character of Rev. Sytvester Jupp. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1854. 


_ We never understood Mr. Judd during his lifetime. And yet 
it was our privilege to meet him, in many well-remembered inter- 
views, at his own church, and in his own house. Still it was 
only one aspect of his nature that we saw, the rounded and full- 
orbed view of which a vein of eccentricity and apparently of ped- 
antry concealed from us, though it is now presented in this deeply 
interesting biography. We thank the writer for it. Led on by 
her admiration and love for her subject, she has done her work 
uncommonly well. Abstaining from words of eulogy, she has 
brought out Sylvester Judd himself, in the simplicity of his life, 
in the freshness and richness of his genius, and in the sincerity 
_and fervor of his piety ; and he lives before our eyes, and takes 
possession of our heart as we read these charmed pages. In 
common with all who met him, we had regarded him as a man of 
mark and power; but the reader who surveys the totality of his life 
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and writings will see unmistakable signs of greatness, which would 
have placed him in the first rank of eminence had his life been pro- 
longed. The sketch given of the White Hills, an American Tra- 
gedy, proves that he had rare genius in a department of composi- 
tion with us seldom entered. But it is the religious aspects of 
this biography with which we are now chiefly concerned. No 
young man can carefully read it without receiving the best in- 
struction. How many gifted minds may at this moment be pass- 
ing through that same fearful trial of a revolt against a Calvin- 
istic Christianity! What a help to them may be the revelations 
of this book! What a service both to the peace of their minds, 
and to the uncorrupted beauty and glory of our Redeemer’s truth, 
to give this biography a wide circulation through the land! 


Ida May; a Story of Things Actual and Possible. By Mary 
Lancpon. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1854. 


Tuts book comes out just as we go to press, and the eagerness 
with which the first copies are called for gives promise of an almost 
unprecedented sale. Through the politeness of the enterprising 
publishers we had a copy before the work was sold ; and to the 
deep interest awakened by the book itself was added the pleasure 
of thinking of the thousand home-circles in which it will help be- 
guile the hours of the winter’s night. Comparisons will natu- 
rally be made between this work and that of Mrs. Stowe. But 
with the exception of the aim with which both were written, and of 
the fact that both picture “life among the lowly,”? they have 
nothing in common. Ida May is no imitation. Its course of 
events, description of character, and management of dialogue, are 
so fresh and original, that we should not be surprised to learn that 
the conception was formed before ‘* Uncle Tom ”’ was given to the 
world. Nothing in that world-renowned story surpasses some 
scenes in Ida May. If the latter has less variety of incident, less 
genius in the delineation and portraiture of original characters, and 
less power to fill the reader’s imagination with horrible pictures, 
we are not sure that it would have been less effectual in the cause 
for which it was written had it enjoyed the advantage of priority. 

18 * 
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The absence of all signs of partisanship, and the suppression of 
all personal feeling, are remarkable. But another thing helps it 
more. The race to which Ida May belongs brings her fate home 
to ourselves, to our own domestic circles, to our own children. 
Herein lies its power. In the artistic management of the story, 
perhaps it was a mistake to have the origin and name of the 
beautiful child discovered so soon. It was almost impossible after 
that to prevent a decline in the interest of the tale. The work 
breathes a deeply religious spirit, and brings out in many beautiful 
and affecting expressions the devout hopes and trusts of those 
whose hard Jot it depicts. Its perusal makes us thankful that 
another pen of commanding’ power is devoted to the formation of 
a just, earnest, and we hope omnipotent public opinion. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, with a Commentary and 
Revised Translation, and Introductory Essays, by Ante, ABpor 
Livermore. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 


ANOTHER important service in the promotion of a popular com- 
prehension of the Scriptures has Mr. Livermore here rendered. 
This book follows in the line of its predecessors. It does not 
propose to discuss the many different problems in metaphysics, 
philology, and theology, which the contents of this Epistle have 
started. The work is designed for popular use, as an aid in 
Sunday-school instruction, and in the domestic reading of the 
Scriptures.. With excellent judgment and taste the author has 
adhered closely to this purpose, and has produced a book which 
will be weleomed by thousands of the ‘* Liberal Christians in the 
United States’? to whom it is dedicated. In two or three exam- 
ples only, among many which we have examined, we find an inter- 
pretation given to a difficult passage different from that which we 
have been in the habit of expounding, and the current argument 
and sense of this Epistle, which readers oftentimes altogether fail 
to receive, we believe is here accurately and clearly unfolded. 
We have read the preliminary Essay, entitled ‘“* The Bible In- 
spired and Inspiring,’’ with a renewed admiration of the wisdom 
and strength of its positions, and of the eloquence of many of its 
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paragraphs. We think Mr. Livermore did wisely to retain, in the 
revised translation, so much of the phraseology of the Common 
Version. It is among our sincerest wishes, that his health and 
strength may be spared to enable him to extend his critical labors 
through the other Epistles of the New Testament. 


An Offering of Sympathy to the Afflicted, especially to Bereaved 
Parents. By Francis Parkman, D.D. A new Edition, with 
Additions, Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 
1854. 


No work ever more perfectly answered its design, and many a 
sorrowing heart has here found comfort and hope. Ina pastoral 
experience of years, which made us acquainted with many homes 
of afiliction, we often gave this book to a bereaved family, and 
never without thanks for a direction to these tender and sympa- 
thizing words. Beside the brief Memoir of Dr. Parkman, from 
the pen of Dr. Farley, we have in this edition new articles from 
Messrs. Bellows, Dewey, Huntington, Hedge, Osgood, and others, 
which have added to the value of the book. 


Sermons, by Tuomas T. Stone, of Bolton. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1854. 


We have here twenty-four original sermons, from one whose _ 
devout, spiritual style of preaching has been greatly admired in 
our churches. Several of them are occasional sermons, suggested 


; by interesting dates in the author’s ministry, or some instructive 


public event. Not often does a small rural congregation have the 
opportunity of listening, Sunday after Sunday, to sermons so 
earnest and fresh, and so carefully prepared and finished. 


The City Side, or Passages from a Pastor’s Portfolio. Boston: 


~ Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1854. 


- ‘Tus little book is written, as the Preface informs us, to coun- 


teract the common impression that the ministry has nothing but 
dreary spots and shady sides, and to show that it has oftentimes — 
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‘* its allurements and attractions.’’ Some of the scenes described 
are taken from actual occurrences, which transpired under our ob- 
servation. -We do not know the authoress, who has told her story 
very fairly, though we think we have had quite enough of this sort 
of literature. 


Mile-Stones in our Life-Journey. By Samuen Oscoop. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1854. 


Mr. Oscoop has made a wide circle of thoughtful readers again 
indebted to his graceful pen. Not many authors are admitted to 
those sacred privacies: where we gladly welcome him, — at the 
hearth-stone, and at the points of solemn commemoration in our 
life’s pilgrimage. He writes with a gentle and tender spirit, as if 
he felt the privilege of this intimacy, and with a loving and 
thoughtful purpose would make our reflections subservient to 
holy ends. We hardly know the other books which so well illus- 
trate the union of brotherly counsel, pastoral affection, and grace- 
ful scholarship. ‘Sermons in stones’’ he helps us to find; and 
to all young friends asking bread, we shall give it in giving stones, 
if they be Hearth-stones or Mile-stones. 


A Parisian Pastor’s Glance at America. By Rev. J. H. Granp 
Pierre, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 


- We frequently met the author during his visit to the United 
States, and were agreeably impressed with his quiet and dignified 
manners. On his return to Paris, he gave an account of religion 
and religious institutions in America, in a series of articles, in a 
paper of which he was the editor; and these now form this book. 
They seem to be in the main very fair and appreciative in their 
statements, though it is evident their author had been misin- 
formed as to the former condition of Unitarianism in this country. 


Kanzas and Nebraska. With an Account of the Emigrant Aid 
Companies, and Directions to Emigrants. By Epwarp E. 
Hate. Boston; Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1854. 


Ir is no small service to a good cause to supply, at a few weeks’ 
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notice, a valuable book, which exactly meets a pressing exigency ; 
and it is a proof of no small courage, industry, and command of 
resources, to be able to render that service with promptitude and 
ability. Great credit is due, on both accounts, to the author of 
this book, who has done much to give immediate impetus to a 
noble cause of philanthropy. : 


a 


Martin Merrivale. His +- Mark. By Paut Creyron. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co, 1854. 


Tue reader of this title must not pass the book by, supposing 
that it is one of the flashy works of the day. Purporting to trace 
the career of two young men who came to Boston, in the lowest 
condition of poverty, to try their fortune, one in mercantile pur- 
suits, the other as an author, it contains a great deal of effective 
satire upon the manners, thoughts, and customs of the day, and 
resembles the works of Dickens more than any other book written 
among us, in its minute observation of ordinary life. A pure, 
healthy moral tone pervades these pages, and the story is man- 
aged with the ease and interest of a practised hand. It isan illus- 
trated work, got up in the good style of its publishers. 


Hymn-Book for Christian Worship. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1854. r 


Tus new collection of seven hundred and sixty-one hymns 


appears without preface or name of author; but itis generally 


understood, we believe, that it was prepared by the pastor of the 
Second Church in Boston, for the use of his Society. All who 
know him will expect a work of good taste and judgment, nor 
will an examination of this book disappoint them. The continued 
multiplication of hymn-books proves, we suppose, that no one yet 
meets the wants of all; but the sure repetition in each of about 
two hundred hymns, which are universal favorites, and are almost 
always read and sung om every Sabbath in our churches, proves 
also that either of our hymn-books may reasonably satisfy any 


eongregation. For this reason we think the difference between 


their merits is much Jess than what is generally supposed ; and as - 
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to the adaptation of a hymn to a particular subject of discourse, 
we esteem this point of little comparative importance. A hymn 
breathing a spirit of devotion is appropriate to all subjects suited 
for pulpit discourse, and will do more to promote the end of pub- 
lic worship than any ethical rhymes. We believe’ that this is the 
view which is generally taken of this matter; and that, with a 
_great variety of books, the devotions in our churches are aided by 
a remarkable uniformity in the use of hymns. | Still, it may be 
well that scope be given to preferences in the matter of arrange- 
ment and various readings, and we welcome this Jast contribution 
to the songs of the sanctuary. We regard it as among the best 
in use, and there will be pastors and churches that will give it the 
preference. 

A Liturgy for the Use of a Christian Church. Boston: Crosby, 

Nichols, & Co. 1854. 


Tuis is prepared by the same skilful “hand that gathered the 
hymns in the book above noticed. It is the fifth book of the kind 
used in our churches, beside the King’s Chapel Liturgy, which 
they all more or less resemble. The desire for a liturgical service 
is evidently increasing, though it is not likely such a service will 
ever be universal in our body. The Liturgy now under notice has 
the two great merits of retaining much of the venerable phraseol- 
ogy of the Books of Prayer in the great elder churches of Chris- 


tendom, and of providing for alternate reading of the Psalms by 
the pastor and people. 


Books for Young Readers. 


Parents, teachers, and friends of the young have much reason 
to be grateful to Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co., for the industry 
and enterprise they show in publishing books for the instruction 
and amusement of youthful readers. Not confining themselves to 
American publications, they look over the field of foreign works, 
and procure translations of the best French and German tales. 
‘Two works of this kind have just come from their house. They 
are, Popular Tales, by Madame Guizot, translated from the 
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French; and Children’s Trials, translated from the German. 
They are both illustrated works, and are published in an orna- 
mented and beautiful style. If not equal to American works of 
the same class, they have the interest which always belongs to 
foreign customs, manners, and modes of thought, and they incul- 
cate good lessons, and breathe a pure spirit. 


*.* So many books are published merely for the amusement of 
the young, that we may notice a mode of entertaining them in 
which a little book has called to its aid the sister arts of design 
and painting. We refer to the divertisement lately published by 
Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co., entitled Fanny Gray, a His- 
tory of her Life. A pretty story in rhyme is illustrated by six 
graceful figures, which the little hands of children delight to put 
together and to take apart. Nothing can exceed their exquisite 
finish. Already it has become a great favorite with the young, 
who love to read, and place visibly before them, the varying for- 
tunes of ‘‘ lovely Fanny Gray.” 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 


Sepremper 6, 1854. —Mr. Tyler C. Moulton was ordained 
pastor of the Unitarian Society in Austinsburg, Ohio. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sepremeer 20.— Mr. Nahor A. Staples was ordained pastor 
of the First Congregational Church and Society in Lexington, 
Mass. Sermon by Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Boston. 


J eeemesieis 96.— A conference of Unitarian Christians in Con- 
necticut was held in Bridgeport, and interesting 5 Moa were con- 
ducted in the Unitarian church in that place. 


" 
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September 26. — The annual meeting of the Maine Associa- 
tion of Unitarian Churches was held in Augusta, in that State. 
The reports from standing committees were read, which led to 
interesting discussions. 


Sepremeer 27.— Rev. Edmund Squires, formerly of England, 
was installed pastor of the Unitarian Church in Hallowell, Me. 
Sermon by Rey. F. D. Huntington, of Boston. 


Sepremper 27. — Rev. Frederic Newell was installed pastor of 
the First Congregational Society in Littleton, Mass. Sermon by 
Rey. James F’. Clarke, of Boston. 


Ocrosrr 4. — Mr. Charles Henry Wheeler was ordained pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church and Society in Danvers, Mass. . Ser- 
mon by Rey. Dr. Peabody, of Boston. 


Octoser 4. — A-convention of the teachers and friends of Uni- 
tarian Sunday Schools was held in Worcester, Mass., when a re- 
port was made upon the subject of a new organization of a Sun- 
day-School Society, which it was resolved to form, and of which 
the following persons were elected officers, to wit: — Hon. Albert 
Fearing, President; Rev. W. G. Eliot, D. D., Rev. E. B. Hall, 
D. D., Vice-Presidents ; George Merrill, Esq., Treasurer; Rev. 
F. T. Gray, Secretary ; Hon. Samuel Hoar, Rev. A. Hill, D. D., 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, Thomas Gaffield, Esq., and Rev. Calvin 
Lincoln, with the above-named officers, Directors. 


° 
Ocroser 10, 11, 12.— The Autumnal Convention of Unitarians 
was held in Montreal, Canada. 


Ocrozer 18. — Mr. Richard Metcalf was ordained pastor of the 


Unitarian Church in Bath, Me. Sermon by Rey. Dr. Hall, of 
Providence. 


Ocrozer 25.— Rev. J. G. Forman was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church and Parish in Sandwich. Sermon 
by Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Boston. 
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Novemper 1.— The semiannual meeting of the Middlesex As- 
sociation of Sunday-School Teachers was held in Cambridge. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, of Lowell. 


Novemser 2.— The Unitarian church in Concord,’ N. H. was 
entirely destroyed by fire. The Rev. A. B. Muzzey, pastor of the 
Society, had lately been settled. Preparations had been made to 
hold evening services, and for this purpose gas had been intro- 
duced into the church. Some defect in the pipes led to the con- 
flagration. The house was built in 1829, and was a convenient 
and attractive edifice. We sympathize with our friends in the loss 
of their church ; but do not doubt there will be ability and zeal to 
replace it in this enterprising and spirited Society. 


New Unrrarian Preacuers. — The Unitarian clergy of Eng- 
land have lately received three important accessions to their num- 
ber, in the persons of the Rev. John Panton Ham, Rev. William 
Forster, and Rev. John Barling, who are recent converts from the 
Orthodox Dissenters.% 


TELEGRAPH BETWEEN AMERICA AND Evrope.—A right has 
been given to M. T. P. Shaffner, the American agent, to con- 
struct an electric telegraph from North America, over Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands, to Norway and Copenhagen. — 
English Paper. 


Tue Pore’s Way or ARRESTING THE CuoLERA.— The Cardi- 
nal Vicar of Rome has just published an edict, in which, attributing 
the cholera to the sins of the Romans, he directs that the finger of 
St. Peter, the arm of St. Roc, the heart of St. Charles, and other 
relics, shall be exposed to the adoration of the faithful, in order to 
avert the wrath of the Almighty. — London Guardian, October 4. 

Inrivence or Unirartan Iarerature in Encuanp. — Rev. 
James Martineau made a speech not long since at the anniversary of 
the Warwickshire Unitarian Tract Society, in which he expressed 
the opinion that the operations of Unitarian Associations ‘‘ should 
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not be continued within the limits of former years,’’ and that it 
would be well to publish works that would promote general relig- 
ious reading and inquiry. Our readers know that the importance 
of a like change in associated operations has been felt on this side 
of the Atlantic, and for the same reasons which Mr. Martineau pro- 
ceeds to give. ‘If our societies,’’ said he, ‘‘ do not greatly in- 
crease in numbers, our literature has powerfully leavened the great 
mass of the population. He once heard a minister of powerful in- 
fluence say, ‘I can’t get great numbers to hear me, it is true ; but 
I prevent a great number of ministers in the neighborhood from 
speaking a great deal of nonsense.’ The fact is, Unitarians are a 
sort of theological police over the world.”’ 


Unirarian CarHepraL 1n Lonpon. — At a recent meeting of 
the London District Unitarian Association, the project of erecting 
a Unitarian Cathedral in London was considered ; and a writer in 
a late number of the London Inquirer urges attention to the sug- 
gestion. He thinks it would give a fresh impetus to the denomi- 
nation, if they placed conspicuously before the world a visible 
symbol of their faith. ‘‘ Different minds are differently constitut- 
ed and differently impressed. The Unitarian Church should in 
externals adapt herself to each and all; and draw men to pure 
Christianity, not by their reason only, but by their whole being, — 
their hearts, their sympathies, and their affections.’? He thinks 
that by cordial co-operation it would not be difficult to raise the 
three hundred thousand dollars which will be required in order to 
commence the undertaking, and suggests that no Pagan nor Ro- 
manist architecture should be employed, the former reminding us of 
the Pantheon, the latter breaking out into the ieee trifolia- 
tions of a Trinitarian faith. It is easy enough to say of this whole 
plan, that this money ‘‘ might be given to the poor.’’ May it not 
be given to both ? And in the answer once returned to this objec- 
tion, is there not something implied which seems to justifygihe oc- 
casional resort to ‘‘ very costly ’? means as a testimonial of affee- 
tion? 


Openine or Essex Street Cuaren, Lonpon. —It is just 
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eighty years since the first avowedly Unitarian place of worship 
was opened. The event took place April 17, 1774, in presence of 
Dr. Priestley and Dr. Franklin. 


Cuannine’s Works. — At the anniversary, last September, of 
the Southern Unitarian Society, at Poole, England, Rev. W. J. 
Odgers spoke upon the importance of using the press more vigor- 
ously and extensively for the promotion of Christian truth, and 
mentioned the present plans of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion as ‘‘ giving a most encouraging example.” In the course of 
his remarks he illustrated the importance of book distribution by 
the following fact :— ‘¢ A physician, on being recently asked if he 
had ever read Dr. Channing’s Works, replied, ‘ O yes! Dr. Chan- 
ning’s writings made me a Christian.’ This gentleman had been 
brought up as a member of the Church of England ; but when, in 
maturer life, he was led to reflect upon the doctrines taught in the 
Church, and to perceive the inconsistencies presented by its creeds 
and articles, he felt that, if Church-of-Englandism were Christian- 
ity, he could not receive it. At length the perusal of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s writings presented to him the Christian faith in a form 
which was not opposed to the best dictates of his nature, and he 
was thus led thankfully to embrace it. There is a large number 
who can be saved from infidelity only by Unitarian Christianity.”’ 


Anecpore By Rey. Wi114m Jay. — In the recently published 
Autobiography of Mr. Jay, among the reminiscences of distin- 
guished contemporaries, he gives some anecdotes of John Ryland, 
the celebrated Baptist preacher; one of which, for its charitable 
lesson, we quote : —‘‘ Mr. Ryland was intimate with Mr. White- 
field and Mr. Rowland Hill, and much attached to many other 


preachers less systematically orthodox than himself, and labored, 


as opportunity offered, with them. He was, indeed, a lover of all 


good men; and while many talked of candor, he exercised: it. 


Though he was a firm Baptist, he was no friend to bigotry or ex- 
clusiveness. He warmly advocated the cause of mixed commun- 
ion, and republished Bunyan’s reasons for the praetice, with the 
addition of some of his own. And this brings to my mind the fol- 
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lowing occurrence. I was one day to dine with him ata friend’s 
house ; the company was large ; and while waiting for the dinner, 
a minister asked him his opinion concerning strict communion, and 
excluding pious men from the Lord’s table. He replied thus: 
‘You decide the thing by calling it the Lord’s table. Suppose, 
sir, when I entered this room, I had taken upon me to say, ‘‘ Mr. 
Such-an-one [naming him], you shall-not sit down at this table, 
and Mrs. Such-an-one [naming her], you shall not sit down at this 
table,’? what would Mr. D., the master of the house, say? ‘‘ You 
are not the owner of this table, but the master is. The table is 
mine, and I have a right to invite them, and I have invited them ; 
and is it for you to forbid them?” So in the Church ; the table is 
the Lord’s, and all who are called by his grace are his guests, and 
he has bidden them?’ ”’ 

From the Bibidiotheca Sacra for last October we gather a few 
items of intelligence, which may be of interest to some of our 
readers, —In the public library of Geneva a work has been found 
of much interest to Protestant Christians. It isea manuseript his- 
tory of French Protestants in the various places to which they fled 
for refuge. It was composed about a century ago, by Pastor An- 
toine Court. He was an ardent friend of the Protestants during | 
the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, and died in 1781. After his 
death his manuscript was lost sight of, and has only recently been 
discovered, among other papers deposited at Geneva. — The sixth 
volume of the Eneyclopedia Britannica, just published in London, 
contains, among other articles, a sketch of the life of Channing, by 
Dr. W. L. Alexander. — Of the theological works lately published 
“in Europe, a very large proportion relate to ecclesiastical history. 
There is a marked revival of interest in this branch of investiga- 
tion. — There seems to be of late a considerable development of 
literary activity in the various departments of theology among 
the Catholics of France, as well as elsewhere in Europe. This 
has become necessary, in, order that Catholicism may maintain it- 
self in some of its old homes.—- We take the opportunity of this, 
reference to the Bibliotheca Sacra to express our sense of the 
great ability with which this work is conducted. It is edited by 
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Professors Park and Taylor of Andover, assisted by ten or twelve 
of the ablest theologians in the country, with Drs. Davidson of 
England, and Alexander of Scotland, for foreign correspondents. 
The October number appears in new type and in a neat and attrac- 
tive style. The prospectus states ‘‘ that it will aim to meet the 
demands and to increase the power of the pulpit, by examining a 
wide range of topics, and furnishing illustrations of Christian truth 
from the various departments of science.”’ 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


— 


Sunpay, September 17, 1854. Preached in Burlington, Vt., 
to the Society of which Rev. Joshua Young is pastor. This So- 
ciety has for many years steadily and ably upheld the cause of a 
liberal faith, though it is the only representative of Unitarian 
views in that part of the State. It has been favored in its pastors. 
Rev. Dr. Ingersoll here had a ministry of many years, and Rev. 
O. W. B. Peabody was here taken by death in the midst of his 
work, and departed leaving many precious memories behind him. 
No parish has a more beautiful site for its church. It stands in 
the centre of a large square, and is embowered by, trees, while 
around it are the streets and dwellings of one of the most beauti- 
ful towns of New England. It is furnished with clock, organ, 
vestry, parish library, and all the appurtenances of a prosperous 
church organization. The present pastor has been there but 
about two years, and is laying the foundations for a successful and 
useful ministry. The Society was addressed in the morning upon 
the need of co-operation in the promotion of what we agree in te- 
garding as the true Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and a con- 
tribution was taken up, the amount of which will be found stated 
in its proper place. . 

Sunday, September 24, 1854. Preached in Medfield, Mass. 
Rev. Rushton D. Burr is the pastor of the Unitarian Society in 
that town. His parish is composed of an agricultural people, who 
live a little one side of the great lines of travel; and their town 
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has not been visited with the increase of numbers and enlargement 

of business which have marked other places. The Society, how- 

ever, is not only willing to give a cheerful support to its own re- 

ligious institutions, but is disposed to do something to extend these 

blessings to others. Mr. Burr, to other means of usefulness, has 
_ added attempts to promote the circulation of books. 

October 8, 1854. Preached in Scituate, to the Society over 
which Rev.\Fiske Barrett is settled as pastor. Every mariner 
sailing out of Boston remembers the church which forms so prom- 
inent an object on the South Shore. As its color has recently 
been changed from white to slate, it does not so quickly as before 
strike the eye, — a fact of which seamen have made complaint. 
This outward change is not the only one which the church has 
lately undergone. During the last season it has been repainted 
inside, frescoed, newly carpeted, supplied with organ and clock, and 
there are few rural churches which have a more attractive appear- 
ance. At the invitation of the pastor, the Society was addressed 
upon the position in the religious world occupied by our denomi- 
nation, and the duties which that position involves. Many years 
have passed since this Society has given any aid to the Associa- 
tion. Perhaps there has been some prevalent misunderstanding 
‘as to the measures, aims, and spirit which the Association seeks 
to cherish. \'Time may fully correct this. If the Association un- 
dertakes a Christian work, which can be accomplished in no cther 
way so well as by the co-operation of our churches, — if it seeks to 
prosecute that work in the spirit which the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
enjoins, and actually accomplishes some desirable results accord- 
ing to wise plans and in an earnest and hopeful faith, — it will not 
believe that any Society, when all this is well understood, will 
withhold its sympathy and aid. It was pleasant to see the signs 
of prosperity among our friends in Scituate, and confidence is felt 
that it will co-operate with other churches of our faith in doing 
something to send forth the blessings of truth, freedom, and 
peace. 

October 15, 1854. Preached to the newly formed Society in 
Lancaster, N. H. Rev. George M. Rice is at present the offi- 
ciating pastor. Unitarian worship has been sustained only for a 
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few months. The Society meets in the County Court-House, 
which is centrally situated, and not ill situated for the uses of pub- 
lic worship. The day proved very rainy, and but a small portion 
of the Society was in attendance. An opportunity was had, how- 
ever, to converse with several of them, and a zealous and deter- 
mined band of believers they compose. It was a pleasure to see 
what a privilege and satisfaction they considered attendance upon 
Unitarian preaching, and what a noble spirit of self-sacrifice they 
manifested in order that it might be continued. Nestled amid the 
hills of Upper New Hampshire, and almost under the shadow of 
Mount Washington, in the simplicity and fervor of a true faith 
does this Society worship one God the Father. We commend 
them to the good wishes and friendly aid, if needed, of our friends 
in other places ; and we hope especially that those of our clergy 
who, visiting the White Hills, may find it convenient to pass a 
Sunday in Lancaster, will make proof of Lancaster hospitality, 
and give Lancaster Unitarians an opportunity to hear the word of 
truth from their lips. 

October 22, 1854. Preached to the Society in North Andover, 
of which Rev. Francis C. Williams is pastor. In the morning 
the history, position, and plans of the Association were the topics 
of discourse, and the intended visit of Rev. Mr. Ball, the newly 
appointed book-agent, was announced. His purpose is to call 
upon every family in the parish, to afford opportunity to all to ob- 
tain religious books from him, subscribe for the Quarterly Jour- 
nal, and contribute towards the Book Fund. Visiting a parish im- 
mediately after a full statement of the objects of the Association 
from the pulpit, he goes, not as a stranger, but as an expected co- 
operator in a good cause ; and his presence and conversation and 
explanations in the homes of our friends give assurance of a prac- 
tical and earnest work. The Society in North Andover is one of 
our old and prosperous parishes. It worships in a neat and at- 


‘tractive church, and is highly respectable for numbers and charac- 


ter. The relations of Christian courtesy and respect which it sus- 
tains to other denominations, and which are manifested towards it 
by them, are worthy of a grateful notice. 

October 29, 1854. Preached in Pepperell, to the Society of 
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which Rev. Charles Babbidge has been, for more than twenty 
years, the pastor. The Unitarians of this place have been called 
to bear burdens which would have crushed most parishes. Few 
in numbers, and not abounding in means, they have been strong 
in their union, their courage, and their attachment both to the 
cause to which they have been pledged, and to him who has upheld 
it as their spiritual guide. When the days of greater ability to 
assist in sustaining Christian enterprises shall come to this Society, 
in proportion to its means it will not be behind any in its generos- 
ity. Mention was made of the work of book-distribution in which 
the Association is now engaged, and the pastor, by his consent, 
was named as agent for promoting the circulation ofthe Journal. 

November 19, 1854. Preached in West Cambridge. The 
young pastor of this Society, Rev. Samuel Abbot Smith, has a 
full church, and one of the most united and prosperous societies in 
the neighborhood of Boston. It was addressed in the morning 
upon the subject of fidelity to our Saviour, the object being to 
show what loyalty to his cause and obedience to his words require 
at our hands. Allusion was made to the present plans of the As- 
sociation, and a contribution, towards which the pastor had on the 
previous Sunday bespoken the favor of the congregation, was 
taken up. On another page its amount will be found acknowl- 
edged, as also the generous gift of a parishioner to make himself 
and his pastor life-members of the Association. a 

The following are the Sundays in January, February, and 
March, for the annual collections in the Societies here named ; — 


January 14. Rev. Mr. Nichols’s, Saco, Me. 
«21. ~ Rey. Mr. Bradlee’s, North Cambridge. 
& 28. Sterling. 
February 11. Rev. Dr. Newell’s, Cambridge. 
a 25. Rev. Mr. Saltmarsh’s, Canton. 
March 4. Rev. Mr. Hall’s, Dorchester. 
= 11. Rev. Mr. Pike’s, ee 
4 19. Rev. Dr. Hall’s, Providence, R. I. 
Oe ‘¢ “Rev. Dr. Hedge’s, ee 
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In the months of September, October, and November the follow- 
ing sums have been received : — 


Sept. 4. Sale of books at office, : 3 : . $11.43 
13: “ce «ce cc = a s 1.00 

a a es 2 : h E 22.70 
«¢ 17, Contribution at Burlington, Vt... : . 51.63 
*¢ 91. Sale of books at office, . : ‘ é 2.45 
«cs ss Friends in Lowell, . 3 . : . 6.00 
‘© 93. Sale of books at office, - : : ‘ By ie! 
‘© 94, Contribution at Medfield, .- : : . 19.78 
‘¢ 25. Sale of books at office, , : : ; 2.00 
ee |: as : ‘ . 20.00 
cc «A friend, ‘7 Rey. Dr. Newell, J , - 10.00 
s¢ 30. Sale of books at office, - 28.07 
Oct. 2. Contribution in Mr. Hall’s Society, Dorchester, 76.00 
‘© 4. Friends in Cambridge, - . 100.00 
se 5. Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, , : 5.00 
«¢ 6 Sale of books at office, . : > Ree isi) 
a ie « 6by J. BR. Howard, - 3 si 10.00 
‘¢ 8, Contribution in i diaiias : ‘ : . 16.86 
boar ott ss “¢ Uxbridge, . . : 13.00 
« «© Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, . ; oe OU 
«* 10. Sale of books at Chicopee, é : : 50.00 
«© 49. Subscriber to Quarterly Journal, - 3 =01.00 
** 20. Subscribers s , , 5.00 
© 91. Sale of books at office, . - < . 49.07 
po ee sf Templeton, . . 5 9.73 
‘¢ 94, Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . 3 . 2.00 
ve Sale of books at Chicopee, : ‘ : 25.00 
Noy. 1. ‘¢_ at Barnstable, . ~ F 5.20 
Ee dias as Eben Conant, Esq. - : . p 5.00 
pst 4, Sale of books at Ware, 5 J 5 iD. 00: 
«© 6 Subscribers to Quarterly J ournal, : é 2.00 
‘- 6 Sale of books at office, . , - : . 29.49 
Ree Gade. ot, ce Medfield, 3 ; i 8.17 
« 7, From a friend, Miss L. E. P. : 2 + ge 0 
« « . Hon. 1, W. Beard, . ; 4 : 4.00 
ee 9), Sale of hooks at Brookfield, F . 5 . 15.00 


se at Lunenburg, - 5 : 10.00 
From friends in Taunton, _- ; . 240.00 
«© Church of Disciples, Boston, 3 : 50.00 


| Sale of books at Monae 5 : : .. 35.00 
11. 
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. Quarterly Journal, . : : . $1.00 
. From a friend, W. H. D. : A c 30.00 
Sale of books at Calais, Me. ? : 5 a 00 
os aa Portland, Me. : = 5.40 
Wr SS to. Quarterly Journal, z S745 Be00 
A friend in Waltham, . . : 50.00 
. From J. R. Howard, sale of books, F . 15.00 
‘¢ Contribution in West Cambridge, . 67.75 

‘¢ Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, Wal- 
tham, 25.75 

‘¢ Friends in Worcester, by Rev. E. E. 
Hale, : . 110.00 


‘¢ Sale of books i in “Portland, Me. 5.00 
‘¢ Subscribers to Quarterly J ournal, . 2.00 
‘¢ Mr. James Brown, to make himself and 

Rev. Samuel Abbot Smith Life-Mem- 


bers A ° .. 60.00 
“Friends in West Roxbury, | : : 30.00 
‘¢ Subscriber to Quarterly J ournal, su 00 
ce ee 1.00 


“ Hon. David Joy, through ine R. Ellis, 
for Book Fund, 
«© Sale of books in East Bridgewater, = £8.30 


‘* Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . 8.25 
<¢ Sale of books in Hast Cambridge, 00 
‘¢ Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . 2.00 


‘¢ Contribution in Keene, N. H., a part of 
it the final payment by a lady in that 
town to make Rev. W. O. White a 


Life-Member of A. U. A. ; . 56.25 

. From sale of books in Springfield, . 2.75 
Ls S Charleston, S.C. =. 10.00 
HS West Roxbury, in addition, 5 : 8.72 
‘© North Andover, z . 30.00 


‘¢- Friends in Bridgewater, Book Fond; 100.00 
‘¢ Benjamin A. White, of Milledgeville, 
Ga., for Book Fund, _ Z 3 20.00 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


(Under the editorial care of Rev. W. D. Hater, of Alton, Illinois, 
to whom all communications for its pages are to be addressed.] 


By request of our Western churches, a Western Depart- 
ment is permanently added to the Quarterly Journal. 
The importance of a faithful history of our cause in the 
West is much felt, and it is conceived that such a record 
can be made only by men whose lives are spent amongst 
the stirring elements of Western experience. We feel 
that the warm impressions of their daily contact with West- 
ern life will be beneficial to our Eastern churches ; and, 
on the other hand, that a frequent interchange of thought 

and experience, in the pages of the Journal, will benefit 
them, by causing an identity of purpose to be recognized 
in the toiling and self-sacrifice of both East and West. 
There are many items of intelligence, passages of mission- 
ary experience, and much valuable statistical information, 
which would not only be interesting, but valuable. Unita- 
rianism has taken a start in the West, the results of which 
will only be limited by the labor bestowed upon it; and we 
are sanguine enough to believe, that very few years will 
elapse, ere our liberal faith will make such conquests in the 
West as our Eastern churches can have no conception of. 
If this should prove to be a true prophecy, — oF if it should 
not, —a published history of the early struggles of our first 
Western churches will be of great worth. At present the 
history of ‘each church can be written without much labor, 
and with great accuracy ; in most cases the founders of the 
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various churches, or their immediate successors, are the 
present pastors. We wish to make this Western Depart- 
ment the record of the origin and success of every one of 
our Western churches, and we hope all our Western minis- 
ters will feel willing to perform their share of the labor. 
In the present number, we furnish an outline of the history 
of our churches at Buffalo and St. Louis, — the extreme east 
and west bounds of our Western Conference. There is 
much in both narratives “to point a moral,” but without 
stopping to consider this, we will only suggest our earnest 
desire, that each of the intermediate churches will furnish a 
record of their origin and progress as early as possible. 
May we venture to hope that Detroit, Louisville, and Keo- 
kuk will send in their cheering experiences by March next? 
Further than this we have only to say, by way of introduc- 
tion, that we look to the ministers of the Western churches 
to make the pages of this Department rich, if not with sen- 
timent, at least with facts. A short experience of Western 
life has convinced us that there is much to be told which 
needs narrating, and that the common experiences of West- 
ern ministerial life would be interesting to Eastern readers, 
and cheering to us of the West, as evincing the unity of our 
efforts and of our desires. Our Eastern brethren have their 
frequent exchanges and ministerial association meetings ; 
separated only by townships, they can have frequent com- 
parison of thought and experience. But here in the West 
whole States divide us, boundless prairies stretch between 
us, and mighty rivers begin and end their flow, ere we can ~ 
greet each other: these pages, however, may afford us the 
same privileges, or at least a substitute for them, as those 
enjoyed in the East. Let this Western Department be our 
ministerial association, or rather, let it be a quarterly ses- 
sion of our Western Conference, full of that spirit which 
makes our annual gathering so refreshing and heaven-like. 
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HISTORY OF WESTERN UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 
No. I1.—ST. LOUIS, MO. 


To Rev. W. D. Hater, Alton, Ill.:— 

You ask me to give a brief statement of the past history 
and present condition of the church and congregation under 
my care. To make such a statement interesting, it would 
be necessary to go into details inconsistent with brevity. 
But as brevity is the first condition imposed, I must confine 
myself to a few general facts, which may serve to give a 
tolerably good idea of our present standing. 

We are now just at the close of twenty years since our 
first meeting, which was held in a small school-room, No- 
vember 29th, 1834. After two or three months’ trial, we 
organized a Society, in which seventeen persons enrolled 
their names. Of this number there are now but five con- 
tinuing with us. The smallest congregation on Sunday, to 
which the pastor has preached, numbered eight persons, 
upon a very pleasant day in March, 1835. Once, however, 
he declined preaching, as there was but one person present 
besides himself and the sexton, and that one was the gen- 
tleman with whom he lived. 

Our first house of worship was built at an expense in all 
of seventeen thousand dollars, of which three thousand 


were received as a free gift from our sister churches in the 


Eastern States; a timely gift, without which we must have 
failed. It was dedicated in October, 1837. When we en- 
tered it, we were eleven thousand dollars in debt, of which 
one half was liquidated by the first sale of pews. In 1844 
this first house of worship was enlarged to give room for the 
growth of the Society, at an expense of four thousand dol- 
lars. In 1847, we found ourselves encumbered by a per- 
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manent debt of nine thousand dollars, besides debts on open 
account of nearly two thousand more. The payment of 
interest on so large an amount was ruinous, and we deter- 
mined to pay the principal. The interest fell due on the 
Ist of January, and the effort was begun early in Novem- 
ber. By the Ist of December, the whole amount was 
raised, chiefly by free gift, and on the Ist of January we 
were completely out of debt. We regard this as the first 
permanentestablishment of the Society. Before that period 
we were weak, byt then became strong.. Our advice to all 
young societies would be, Do not incur debt. But if una- 
voidably incurred, as I think it was with us, let them seize 
upon the first moment to pay it. Make the sacrifice, what- 
ever it may be, and have done. with it. No Society can 
prosper with an interest account to be annually settled. 
The effect upon us was very marked. Our growth be- 
came rapid, and in two years we began to talk of a new 
church. By the end of four years, the talking began to 
“take the name of action,” and in December, 1851, our 
new house of worship was dedicated. It had taken two 
years in building, and the whole cost, inclusive of furniture, 
was over ninety-nine thousand dollars, which was one third 
more than we intended or were prepared to meet. We 
were of course again largely in arrears, but no part of what 
we owed had yet assumed the form of a permanent debt, 
and we determined that it should not do so. On the Ist of 
October, 1852, notice was given to the congregation that an 
effort would be made to settle all demands, so as to go into 
a new year unencumbered. This effort was successful, and 
on the 29th of November, our Anniversary Sunday, .we 
were able to congratulate each other upon being free. We 
may say, therefore, of our present building, that no debt 
has ever rested upon it. It was, in fact, not quite finished 
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at the time of which we speak, and the day on which the 
* building account” was first balanced was that on which 
the full payment of all demands was arranged. It was 
done at a great sacrifice on the part of fifteen or twenty 
persons, but we believe that not one of them now regrets 
it, There were instances in which individuals gave from 
one twentieth to one tenth of all they were worth to accom- 
plish the result. 

A few statistics may here be added. Since the forma- 
tion of the Society there have been three hundred and sixty 
baptisms, of which sicty have been of adults. Seventy 
couples have been married. Three hundred and fifty-seven 
have been regularly admitted as members of the church. 
Two hundred and sixty deaths have occurred in the con- 
gregation, or under its pastoral care. At present, about 
two hundred and fifty families belong to the congregation, 
and there are over two hundred active church-members. 
Our church will hold, comfortably, twelve hundred persons, 
or, if crowded, fifteen hundred, but is of course very seldom 
full. ‘The average attendance is about in the usual propor- 
tion. The Sunday School has two hundred and thirty 
names, with an attendance of one hundred and fifty, under 
the care of a superintendent who has not been absent, vol- 
untarily, once jn sixteen years, and of thirty teachers who 
are very diligent in performance of their duties. At the 
anniversary celebration last week two hundred children 
were present. There is also an afternoon school for col- 
ored persons, to which about fifty scholars belong, and 
which is taught partly by our members, and partly by those 
of another church, —to one of whom its establishment is 
due. 

From time to time we have attempted to establish a Min- 
istry at Large ;—at first under the Rev. Charles H. Dall, 
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and then of Rey. M. De Lange, and now, after several years’ 
intermission, under the care of the Rev. C. G. Ward, who 
has lately entered upon the service, and we have reason to 
believe will accomplish a good work. 

The Society has been from the first under the ministry of 
the same pastor; but in the year 1847, during his absence, 
the Rev. William O. White, now of Keene, N. H., filled his 
place with great acceptance, and for nearly two years, be- 
ginning in October, 1849, he was aided by the valuable and 
faithful services of an associate pastor, the Rey. Robert 
Hassall, now of Mendon, Mass. It should also be here 
mentioned, that in the year 1830 the Rev. Mr. Pierpont 
preached twice in the Market-House of this city to a large 
audience, The Rev. John Chapman followed him, in June, 
1833, and preached three times in the hall of the National 
Hotel, then first used. 

Yours truly, 


W.G. E. 
St. Louis, November 22, 1854. 


No. II. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In 1831, Rev. John Pierpont visited Niagara Falls, and 
while he was there, Mr. Noah P. Sprague, having consulted 
with a few friends, called upon him for counsel respecting 
the formation of a Unitarian Congregational Society in 
Buffalo. On his return to New England, having been un- 
able to preach himself, he induced the Rey. Thomas R. 
Sullivan, of Keene, N. H., to go to Buffalo, and preach 
three Sabbaths. The services were held in the Court- 
House on Washington Street; and on the second Sunday 
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a meeting was appointed for the organization of a Society, 
which took place on the 2d of December, 1831. 

During the summer of 1832, Rev. Jonathan Whittaker 
preached two Sabbaths to the Society in Buffalo, and Rev. 
Alanson Brigham officiated once; the services being still 
held in the Court-House. On the 2d of November, in the 
same year, Rey. William Still Brown, from Bridgewater, 
England, commenced his labors as the regular minister of 
the Society. His first services were held in a hall occupied 
by the Universalist Society, on the corner of Pearl and 
Mohawk Streets; afterwards the Society worshipped in a 
room in the fourth story over No. 200 Main Street, until 
they removed to a room which they fitted up as a place of 
worship on Main Street in Ellicott Square ; in this latter 
place they held their services until the church was built.’ 

During the year 1833, steps were taken to erecta church 
edifice. In June of that year, the sum of $ 2,925 was 
subscribed toward the object; and in July a lot was pur- 
chased for the sum of $ 2,000, on the corner of Eagle and 
Franklin Streets, and a church was erected on it at a cost 
of $7,000, exclusive of the lot. The new church was ded- 
icated in November, 1833, Rey. John Pierpont preaching 
the sermon. An organ was presented to the Society by 
Noah P. Sprague; it was used until 1836, when it was pre- 
sented to the Unitarian Society in Meadville, Penn., and 
the fine instrument now in use was purchased, at an ex- 
pense of $2,000. The sale of slips in November, 1833, 
only resulted in the disposal of fourteen, at the aggregate 
of $ 2,919, fifty-four pews remaining unsold. ‘These were 
days of discouragement, and yet the friends of the Society 
were undismayed ; they believed they were contending for 
the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” and they hoped. 
How well founded was that trust is best seen in the present 
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prosperous gand highly encouraging condition of the So- 
ciety. . 

The Society continued to prosper from the dedication of 
the church, so that in 1845 the church was enlarged at an 
expense of $2,000. Twenty slips were then added, and 
other improvements have since been made from time to 
time, until the present very comfortable place of worship 
has been secured. The building, although rather larger 
than true architectural taste would dictate, is otherwise very 
tasteful, and conveys the true Puritan idea of worship. The 
present pastor, Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D. D., was installed 
October 16, 1836. At the time he took charge of the in- 
terests of our liberal faith there, Buffalo was in the ‘ Far 
West”; he left a united parish at Northfield, in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Connecticut River, to minister to a con- 
gregation usually. numbering about one hundred and fifty 
persons. The results of his faithful pastorate, extending 
over eighteen years, are most gratifying. The present con- 
dition of the parish is prosperousin the highest degree ; the 
slips, of which there are ninety, are all taken ; the number 
of communicants is seventy-five, and of Spnday-school 
scholars one hundred. They have a Ladies’ Benevolent 
Association, and meetings during the week for worship and 
study of the Bible. The Society has always been self-sus- 
taining, except a loan of $1,000 for the erection of the 
church. During the last four years, the sum of $ 4,000 
has been annually raised. The work upon which the 
energies of the Society are now mainly directed is 
the purchase of a parsonage. A very pleasant residence 
has been secured, and a large portion of the amount paid 
. over. The effort is an important one, as it is securing an 
income of $400 per annum toward’supporting worship in 
all time to come, and doing this in a way far preferable to 
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any merely pecuniary endowment. The pastor gives a 
great deal of attention to the common schools, a work which 
is second to none in importance. Within the last three 
months he has visited thirty schools. We rejoice to hear 
that a very kindly feeling prevails between our brother and 
the other ministers in Buffalo; would that it were univer- 
sally so in the West. In his communication detailing some 
facts connected with this sketch, he states that he meets the 
Universalist minister on the one hand, and the Orthodox on 
the other, and wishes he may become a sort of unifier of 
the two; we desire that he may, but we know of some in- 
stances in which the prevalence of Unitarianism has “ uni- 
fied” the most opposing elements into an ungenerous oppo- 
sition to our efforts. 

The Society at Buffalo is one of the strong buttresses of 
Unitarianism in the West. Ever ready in word and deed 
to advance our divine religion, ready to sympathize as its 
early struggles have prepared it to sympathize, it is actively, 
by its generosity, and passively, by its triumph over difficul- 
ties, encouraging weaker bands to emulate its career. In 
its fellowship is more than one precious example of the 
devoted, Christian Unitarian layman ; whose names almost 
slip from us while we write, and are only withheld because 
we know they 


« Love to do good by stealth, i 
And blush to find it fame.” 


May our common faith still cheer and encourage both pastor 
and people, and the influences they are sending forth return 


with benediction upon their own heads. 
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ITEMS OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN OHIO, 
AND THEREABOUTS. 


First Congregational Church in Cincinnati, A. A. Liv- 
ermore, Pastor. Families, 180; church-members about 50 ; 
Sunday School, 96 pupils, and 12 teachers ; congregation 
from 250 to 850. Cause slowly advancing, and hope of 
erecting a new church when the pressure of the present 
hard times is past. ' 


Antioch College, established by the Christian Connec- 
tion, and aided by the Unitarians, has the second year 
about 400 pupils, male and female, and. 14 professors and 
teachers. The President, Hon. Horace Mann, writes, 
‘¢ We are having the best term we ever had, for diligence, 
order, and examplariness of conduct.” 

This institution is, however, much embarrassed for want 
of funds to discharge its debts and complete its buildings. 
Both the Catholics and Methodists stand ready to buy the 
buildings, it is said, and they may even hope that, like ripe 
fruit, it is just ready to drop into their hands; but we ear- 
nestly hope and believe that every liberal Christian will do 
his part to prevent this noble enterprise from coming to any 
such disastrous end. 

Just now another cloud rises in the horizon of Antioch 
College. Besides the misfortune of the hard times to em- 
barrass its finances, there is added the question of slavery. 
A Christian Elder, writing from Graham, N. C., says: “ The 
action of our Convention (the Christian Convention in Cin- 
cinnati, in October) on this question has deprived Antioch 
College of several thousand dollars; as the South had done 
nothing, and several wealthy men were waiting to see the 
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result of the General Convention in Cincinnati. One of 
them told me the other day that he had one thousand dollars 
in bank, which he intended to give to the College, and 
send the money by me when I returned. Two others had 
done the same. Now they refuse to give one cent, and 
say, ‘ Every man to his tent, O Israel!’” If then the 
Southern brethren give less for the cause of Liberty, we 
hope the Northern ones will give more. 


At Columbus, Ohio, Unitarian services were held en 
October 22, and fifty or sixty were gathered together. 
There are several families there very much interested in 
our views. It is hoped that the Rev. W. H. Knapp, now 
Steward of Antioch College, formerly Unitarian minis- 
ter at Nantucket, Massachusetts, and afterwards at Newton, 
may be able to officiate at Columbus during the present 
winter. One hundred and fifty dollars in these hard times 
have been raised for preaching, and an equal sum, it is 
hoped, may be secured from the Western Unitarian 
Conference, or the American Unitarian Association. In 
time a good Society can be formed in this flourishing capi- 
tal of the State, if all parties do their duty. 


At Cleveland, Rev. A. D. Mayo, formerly of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, is officiating to a liberal society, lately or- 
ganized, who assemble in a new and beautiful hall, belong- 
ing to our friend, H. M. Chapin, Esq. Salary for one 
year’s engagement, one thousand dollars. The prospects 
of success are encouraging, 


At Austinburg, Ohio, Rev. Tyler C. Moulton js ordained 
as pastor, and the cause of Liberal Christianity is hopeful 
and progressive. 
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At Berlin Heights, and Berlinville, Ohio, Rev. H. D. 
Andrews, formerly of Meadville, and also of Lane Semi- 
nary, has preached to small audiences of liberally disposed 
hearers. He continues his services at the latter place, and 
has organized a Sunday School, Temperance Society, 
Prayer Meeting, and proposes to establish a Parish Library, 
—a measure of great value and moment to many of our 
Western churches. No regular church or society has yet 
been organized. 

Nahum Ward, Esq., of Marietta, has given one thousand 
dollars to Antioch College, and Charles.Stetson, of Cincin- 
nati, has given five hundred dollars to the same institution. 
Both gentlemen have been chosen members of the board of 
Trustee , which consists of thirty-four in all. 


Individual. Unitarians are also to be found in many other 
towns and cities of Ohio, besides the above; viz. Lancaster, 
Marietta, Dayton, Blanchester, Yellow Springs, South 
Charlestown, New Vienna, Springfield, Glendale, Spring- 
dale, Toledo, Sandusky, Jefferson, and Avon. 


During the last six months, the following books and tracts 
have been distributed and sold from the Book Depository 
of the Western Conference in Cincinnati, Messrs. Truman 
& Spofford, Main Street, between Third and Fourth Streets, 
and by the pastor of the church. 

150 Unitarian Views, Judge Pirtle’s and Rey. Mr. Ful- 
ler’s Reports. 

100 Hall’s Dedication Sermon at Meadville. 

100 Minutes of Conference at Louisville in May last. 

100 Quarterly Journals of A. U. A. for July. 

13 Bible News. 
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12 Meadville Circular, to induce young men to enter the 
Christian Ministry. 

» 68 Eliot’s Discourses. 

50 Miles’s Gospel Narratives, a gift to the Conference by 
Rey. B. Parsons, of New York, and distributed among the 
elders of the General Christian Convention at Cincinnati, 
in October. be 

35 copies of Keene edition of Priestley’s Corruptions of 
Christianity. 

Also several copies of Channing’s Works and Memoirs, 
Livermore’s Discourses, and Commentary on Romans, 
Sears’s Regeneration, Clarke on Prayer, Christian Views, 
Sunday-School Manuals, Offering of Sympathy, Religious 
Consolation, Livermore’s Commentary, 3 vols., and Lec- 
tures to Young Men, Marriage Offering. 

13 volumes to the Library of Antioch College. 


At New Albany, Indiana, Unitarian services have been 
held three Sabbaths, this fall, by Messrs. Heywood and 
Livermore. About fifty men were present in the Court- 
House, attentive to hear and eager to read our tracts. A 
Jewish Rabbi, who speaks eleven languages, and is now a 
convert to the Baptist Church, but who believes in the Son- 
ship of Christ, and disclaims the Trinity, was present on 
more than one occasion. He says, what we have always be- 
lieved, that Unitarians could make more converts to the 
Gospel from the Jews, and we may add from the Mahome- 
tans too, than all the other bodies of the Christian world, 
because we hold the simple Unity of God. Does not this 
view suggest an important duty, especially when taken in 
connection with the late communications of Rev. C. T. 
Brooks, touching our missions at Madras and Calcutta in 
the East Indies ? 
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The Quadrennial Christian Convention met in Cincinnati, 
October 7-11. About fifty Christian Elders, and many 
laymen, were present.. Rev. Dr. Stebbins of Meadville, 
Pa., President. The meetings were highly interesting, 
and were promotive of the great common cause of Liberal 
Christianity through the whole country. 
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